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Hiterature. 
THE TWO WORLDS. 





We take the liberty of thus entitling the lines that follow. 
ing of an Ode, by Paul H. Hayne, delivered on the first 
Gi Association, February 10th, 1859.—£d. Alb. 
There are two worlds wherein our souls may dwell, 
Two mighty worlds by eager spirits sought ; 
One the mart wherein men buy and sell, 
The haunt of grovelling Moods, and shapes of Hell— 
The other, that immaculate realm of Thought, 
In whose bright Calm the master workmen wrought ; 
Where genius lives on light, 
And faith is lost in sight, 
Where the full tides of perfect music swell 


Altars o 
To beauty that forever keeps its youth, 
To ingly Grandeur, and to Truth, 


To all es and 

Whereof our hath , “endure! endure! 
Ye are but of me, 
The Hata N, and the ever more To Br, 
Of my supremest Immortality !’’ 


“PUNCH'S” DEBATE ON THE REFORM BILL. 
week, 


The continuation and close of the lively jeu phe pth we published last 
a ee We , therefore, sundry omissions.— 
**** Then only Graham rears dis length in air, 

And gazes round hi: with a wild despair : : 

Laudator temporis acti, when Reform 

Rode on the whirlwind, and he huried the storm. 

That wasa triumph. He bad fondly 

That settlement was final. He had dreamed. 

The time had come, be urged, with accents sad, 

To lower your franchise, and new Members add ; 

Nay, though he hates the sneaking secret ball, 

He bears it asked for with increasing call. 


So spoke the tall and venerable vir, 
With tardy diction and Northumbrian burr. 


Last, on his feet brave Pakington upsprang, 
And dashed at all an nists slap-bang : 
F t for the Bill, burled no measured strokes 
On Palmerston for all bis jeers and jokes, 
His counsel scouted, and his wrath defied, 
And bade the House the measure’s fate decide ; 
Let Russell win—he gave them warning fair— 
The Bill should be among the things that were. 


The fifth debate’s adjourned, the Senate drives 
Off to its toddies, clubs, weeds, whist, or wives. 


No vulgar cham now bestrides the field, 
Bat one beneath biow the best have reeled. 
The classic Gladstone earliest takes the floor, 
Armed, doubly armed, with eloquence and lore. 
Pleased on his lips the listening Commons hung, 
And traths divine came mended from his tongue. 
His polished blade like glancing lightning flies, 
Stabbed at his feet the Resolation ? 

But ere bath ceased that Ministerial shout, 

The Bill itself he hacks and hews about, 

Lops off its clauses, as, in ancient day, 

Ulysses lopped Melanthius’ limbs away ; 

Bat spares its life, and loftily 

The House to make it what the House desires. 
Small boroughs bold high place in his esteem ; 
He'd have the Senate half an Academe, 

Where boys, returned for tiny barat, shonld learn 
A stateeman’s business, and its duties stern. 
Give votes to friends of Williams, Hadfield, Cox, 
Bat keep a door for Pelbam, Canning, Fox. 

The great Debater spoke : and sat, while cheers 
Of the pleased Commons vibrate on his ears. 


***-* The sixth debate’s adjourned, the Senate drives 
Off to its toddies, clubs, weeds, whist, or wives. 


Wet are the streets with Wednesday’s filthy snow, 
When to the House the eager Commons go. 
NS oh eben avaele 


That leaders mean this night shall be the 
by young Da Cane, 
fiercer ela, 


The foremost blow is struck 
Who votes with In 
Rails at the Bill the elder son of Peel 


He would sustain the Ministry : if not, 
He dida’t care how soon they went to pot. 


The Chariot of the Fatal Hour bath come, 
Nor longer may Disraeli be dumb. 
All eyes are on him, and bis rising claim, 
All tongues in chorus call upon bis name. 


With cheek from its sallow gloom, 
However near his mi 
With band whose almost careless coolness spoke, 






Chief marks their leaders for bis biting hail, 
Stout Palmerston, the man without a tail, 
Bright, ribald scoffer at the peers and throne, 
Doubtless with some ambition of his own, 
And plotting Russell, with his subtle ends, 
For ever scheming to upset his friends. 

the conspirators whose wicked will 
Sought to destroy a well-considered Bill, 
And check a Government that watchful stands, 
The peace of Europe trembling in its hands. 
ad Dizzy strack through brass and triple steel, 
Sti 


iring hope bimself had ceased to feel, 
to the last his battle-word he cried— 

Then came the sound of doom—* Divide! Divide !”’ 
Taylor and Joliffe at the table stand, 

Tellers, with Knatchbull Hagessen, and Brand. 

One glance reveals the fortune of the fight,— 

iS) the twin Whigs—or Tories—to the right? 

Ha! all is o’er,—the battle’s lost and won : 

The Noes, Three Thirty,—Ayes, Two Ninety-one. 


As many Articles as Churchmean sign, 
So many Nocs outnaumber,—Thirty-uine ! 


That Friday good Lord Derby seeks his Queen, 
With what result, on Monday shall be seen : 
Honours and office at her feet he lays. 

So Punch coucludes the Battle of the Days. 


—o 


STONEY BOWES. 


The famous family of Bowes dates from soon after the Conquest ; and 
in many reigas, from that period till the reign of Elizabeth, its heads 
were amongst the most valiant and trusty men of the north; fought in 
France, at Flodden, and in other great fields ; were frequently Wardens 
of the Middle Marches against Scotland ; and intermarried with the 
Percys, Conyers, Ravensworths, Cumberlands, and otber illustrious fa- 
milies. The most renowned of all these leaders was Sir George Bowes, 
who, in Elizabeth's time, resisted almost alone the insurrection of the 
Earl of Westmoreland and Northumberland, and is celebrated in the bal- 
lads of the “ Rising of the North.” 


Mary Eleanor, the sole heiress of this great and wealthy line, married 
Jobo, ninth Barl of Strathmore, who assumed the surname of Bowes. 
The Ear! of Strathmore died at Lisbon in April, 1776, leaving his wife, 
the Countess of Strathmore, with several children, but still a young wo- 
man, and presently appeared on the stage plenty of suitors for her hand. 
The countess was not only a pretty, lively, and very accomplished wo- 
man, but had the character of being literary, and was moreover in pos- 
session of immense wealth ; and such splendid recommendations as her 
fine house in Grosvenor Square, her house and extensive aad 
conservatories at Chelsea, her seats of Paul’s Walden, Gi Barnard 
Castle, and the castles of Streatiam and Hilton, besides lands in Middle- 
sex. The relator of this strange history, Mr. Jesse Foot, the surgeon of 
Stoney Bowes for many years, says that she was reputed to be the best 
female botanist of the time, and speat vast sums in green-housee, 
servatories, and curious plants, at her house at Chelsea. Her house in 
Grosvenor Square was the resort of many Ss scientific men, 
and in particular of naturalists. Mr. Foot describes ber at that time as 
scarcely thirty years of age. “She possessed « very pl 
Her bust was uncommonly fine. Her stature was rather w the mid- 
die class ; her hair brown; her eyes light, small, and she was near- 
sighted. Her face was roand ; her neck and shoulders graceful ; ber 
lower jaw rather underhanging, and which, whenever she was agitated, 
was moved very uncommonly, as if convalsively, from side to side. Her 
fingers were small, and her hands exceedingly delicate.” 
With great accomplishments, and the knowledge of many languages, 
became by her position the centre of a set of base flatterers and de- 
signers ; and the liveliness of her dispos'tion led her into follies and ex- 
travagances that might bave taken effect in a stronger and wiser woman. 
She had troops of learned pretenders, and even pretending domestics 
about her. Soon after ber husband’s death, a Mr. Gray, who had made 
a fortune in the Indies, aimed at her hand, and became an accepted 
suitor ; but Stoney Robinson appeared on the scene : Mr. Gray soon 
was driven from the field, and the countess became the victim of the 
most perfect villaia which modern times can boast of, and that is a good 





deal to say, 
This Andrew Stoney Robi was a li tin the army. He bad 
been stationed at Newcastle-oo-Tyne, and there contrived to win the 


hand of a Miss Newton. who 
hastened out of the world by bis cruelty, by euch ingenious processes as 

itehin 
fo her c 
an egg a-day, and by other modes of tortare, mental and physical 
which he was an eminent master. Foot describes him at the time he firs’ 


his address was 
—he had a perfect command over them. 


he said, and forced others to Jaugh also; his cor 
his education was bare, and his utterance was in a low tone, and lisp- 
ing. 
with his upper lip. He never could talk without the nose, which was 
long, and curved downwards, being also moved ridiculously with the 


‘a. 





leasing personage, having, as we have seen, disposed com- 
fortabl le first wife, was on the look-out for another, if possible 
with a better fortune ; and was, says bis biograpber, in the meantime 
amusing himself by the usual roatine of men of pleasare—in gaming, 
<_ ing, horse-racing, watering-places, and the petty clubs in St. 


Sls eltcation wan Sow conght Sythe gay widow of Grosvenor Square, 
and he determined to make a bold stroke for so tempting a prize. The 
mode by which he set about this was one of the most remarkable and in- 
spired efforts of demoniacal genius. He first of all, to use the 

his biographer, stormed the and ante-chamber. 
with the b P of this object, which 
she never engaged for such an undertaking. That is, he cultivated the 
acquaintance of certain members of her household, corrupted them, and 

them in his cause. The family consisted of the countess ; Mrs. 
ish, the governess of the children; Miss Eliza Planta, sister to the 

erness, and confidante to the countess, secretly in the interest of 
Gomes; the Rev. Mie. Bisghens, just Gow shoal to be married to Miss 
Eliza Planta, also in the interest of Bowes, The chief visitor of the fa- 
mily were Mr. Magra, a botanist, and a friend of Dr. Solander, and Mr. 
Barbary. These, besides accidental visitors, were the 
dramatis at the Temple of Folly in Grosvenor Square. 

Thus, by flattery, by gallantry, by every possible means, Bowes made 
his way to the countess through her creatures, His connection in Dur- 
bam, by his marriage with Miss Newton, afforded him a plea of introduc- 
tion to the countess’s house. He had no occasion to say who he was, if 
he could once get in and obtain an audience in Grosvenor Square. To 
accomplish this object he rested not a moment. He made all the male 
literati bis friends, and secured the smiles of the female. The countess’s 
companion, Eliza was propitious to him, and had tasted of bis kindness. 
He made bis attack upon the countess ed ore stratagem that the in- 
genuity of man or woran could sueceeded—once of the 
countese’s circle, he progressed rapidly. He soon perceived that she was 
of a romantic and visionary tara of mind. He therefore got a conj 
tatored to his wishes, and planned with Miss Planta a party, in which 
the countess was to be incladed, to have their fortanes told. He caused 
letters to be sent to the countess with the Darbam postmark on them, 


ry 











Its grasp well used to deal the sabre-stroke, 





purporting to be from a lady, who complained that for the sake of the 





about £30,000. Her he soon 


her headlong down a flight of stairs, shutting ber up in a closet 
mise (some say without it) for three days, and feeding her = 


knew him thus :—* The person of Bowes was rather in his favour; and 

probably, when young, captivating. His speech was 

soft ; bis height more than five feet ten ; bis eyes were bright and emall 

is eyebrows were low, large, 

and sandy ; his bair light ; and his complexion ruddy. His smile was 

; his wit ready ; but be was always the first to laugh at what 
ten Wan Mold 


’ 


With eye Sangh calm, determined not to spare, countess be had forsaken her. In these le suspicions were thrown 
Did na oy is willing weapon bare ; out that Mr. Gray, the accepted lover, was in the interest, and supported 
Sweeps his long arm, that sabre’s whirling sway in his wishes by the relatives, of the late Lord agp ty thing which 
Sheds fast atonement for six nights’ delay. above all was calculated to alarm the countess, and excite a jealousy of 
Some pains he deigned bis chieftain’s head to their interference, These schemes were all clever, and succeeded, ac- 
Some pains to prove his measure’s treatment hard, cordingly, to the extent of bis wishes ; but still these were only such as 
And boldly he affirmed its right to live, scores besides Andrew Robinson Stoney might have employed. The 
As giving all a ive. master stroke was still bebind. 


Daricg the time that he had been busily making these advances, a 
sweeping attack had been made in the Morniag Post, on the character, 
pursuits, and associates of the countess. Her whole life was analysed 
and exposed to the public, with the most malicious and irritating exag- 
gerations. Vindications were made a Pod friends. A vehement aad 
continued ence took place. e attention of the whole pub- 
lic was attracted, and the friends of the late Lord Strathmore secretly 
rejoiced in it, because they hoped it would prevent her marrying again ; 
a thing which, on account of the vast property in her own power, they 
ex gly dreaded. Thus the coutroversy grew louder and louder, 
and the attacks on the character of the countess grew so intolerable, that 
she declared whoever would avenge her, by Dalocind and fighting the 
editor of that paper, should be rewarded with her heart and hand. She 
was now driven to the proper pitch of desperation; it was Andrew 
Robinson Stoney who was the eecret assailant, and now dexterousl 
wheeling round, challenged the unwary editor, who had been his tool, 
fought him, contrived to be wounded, as well as to wound in the affair, 

received from the unsuspecting countess the promised reward—her 
hand at the altar, a gift of the most glowing gratitude, 

Thus stepped this adventurer by one of the most artful and audacious 
schemes, into the ion of a most splendid fortune, into the enjoy- 
ment of the sole daughter, castles and wide estates, of an ancient and il- 
lustrious line. Having gratified bis vanity by remaining a while in 
town, where, according to his biographer, the visits of congratulation on 
his marriage were like a levee, where cards in were left by visitors in 
coaches, on horseback, aud on foot ; he proceeded to the north to rejoice 
rey aad in bis oe te lands. Scarcely had he arrived there, when 
the ly eye venturer fell on the splendid woods of Gibsi 
sal be debian them to the axe. ymin 
He felled large quantities, but it lay on his hands ; merchants refused 

rehase it, and it lay and rotted on the ground. His career was now 

as might be expected from such a (leet “xienvagaees and ex- 
nse, tyranny and meanness, He got iato Parliament for Newcastle; 
became high sheriff for the county ; be attempted to rival in splen- 
dour the ancient nobility, at the same time that he was employing all 
his arts to raise money, and to draw his friends, his bankers, anybody, 
into his meshes to make a profitof them. His surgeon, Jesse Foot, gives 
this sum of his proceedings. 

After baving given a few arene dinners to some of the mem- 
bers and his acquaintances, he quitted his house in Grosvenor Square, 
and took up his residence at hotels, As to what he did ia Parliament, 
there can be no trace, for he only gave silent votes. He had been fortu- 
nate in having served the office of sheriff just in time to be chosen, in 
1780, a member for Newcastle ; and it is beyond all question, that he 


to 


~ meditated standing for the county at a future time, and had got some 
Ee — strong interest on his side. He had also made the purchase ‘of Benwell 
These noble cunah bach annien evtate, from the family of Seafto ; bat cole oval net have distronmed him 

‘And aye the ed to take,” mach, as he mor’ t deeply ; and t e contriv eep to 
apn ay Somes SES <0 day of his death, though from that time to this he raised money npon the 


plea of losing it. 

He parted with every thing he could in town; sold Chelsea House, 
and took the family plate into his own on. He raised £30,000 
upon annuities. He insured the life of the countess only for a year or 
two at most, by which he squandered away vastsuma, He wentdireoctly 
down to Gibside, and cut dowa the timber; the neighbours would not 
buy it ; the felled timber lay upon bis hands. He got the nomination of 
sheriff ; he opened early his canvass tor Newcastle ; he entertained the 
heads of that town at Gibside ; he kept an open house, His diners 
were good, and bis table enriched by massive plate ; but there was al- 
ways a smack of mean splendour about him, as be did not purchase one 
single new carriage, and bis coach-horses, originally of high value, were 
never in good condition, He took a chaplain into his house, and had al. 


Con- | ways sumebody about him whom he made a bu 


tt of. 
The expense he incurred by his beaieiwa. Ah | bis election and horse- 
racing, by his insurances, and the purchase of Beowell, kept him in a 
constant for money ; and at the very time when he wrote adu- 
latory letters to his friend, that be never should be happy till he was out 
of debt, and had some to the good, he went upon the turf, and into an 
election. His letters were literally the letters of a hypocrite, Pare. 
mised his friend that he would not show bis teeth to his banker he 
could bite, and yet he is seen to continue him on, and vilify him still. 
He got as much from his banker as he cou!d, and when he could get no 
more, he abused the banker, and cajoled the friend. He sold the friend 
an estate cheap ; bat, by his friend being obliged to pay a claim upon it, 
the bargain was all on Bowes’s side, where it rested. 

Such was Bowee, and his general transactions ; but all this while, 
what was bis conduct to the countess—to her who had uowilsely, but 
still most kindly to him, admitted bim to a sphere and a fortune far be- 
yond bis just expectations? It may well be supposed that such a man 
would not be more exemplary in bis attections, and his gratitude to 
her, than he was commendable ig his other proceedings ; but Bowes 


Was— 
“ A tyrant to the weak, and a coward to the strong.” 


He was such a man as Shelley describes in “ Rosalind and Helen,” at 
whose the very children fell into silence in the midst of their 
play, and who po ee their hands and danced about when they beard 
that he was dead. He possessed the art of tormenting as it be had learnt 
it under the personal and especial instractions of the arch-flead himself. 
While pretending oat marstrmfrboeedirre but to him generous 
woman, he kept her as a boy keeps a young the leg with a string, 
and at every moment of his own wicked caprice, or of ber apparent - 
sure, gave her a pluck. It is easier to imagine than describe all the se- 
cret villauies and degradations by which such a tyrant can make every 
moment of a woman of feeling and refinement bitter as death. In the 
first , Bowes carried on the most licentioas intercourse with women 
of all kinds on all sides. He seduced almost every maid-servant, and all 
the Si wendents wi-aneres He expended et al 
+ sums in oO! extravagances ; cared 

wrach of all thie came to the knowledge of his wife. 

her, and to hold ber én terrorem, a8 weil as to provide himself with a wea- 
pon against her, should she at any time be driven by desperation to seek 
the of the law against bim, be resorted to one of those means 
which only such a first-rate scoundrel could imagine or ——— 
compelled his wife to write, or wrote it for her, the “ of 
Countess of Strathmore,” in whieh be made her to draw the 


FF 


three days, and ‘ed eg ee Who can even 
and soul-killing indignities which such a monster would 
in order to effect bis diabo 


him was to 


Bowes: “ The countess, whom I had 
wonderfally altered anc dejected. She was 
under-jaw constantly moved from side to 
looked at him first. If she was asked to 
his intelligence before she 
dinner, and then was out of 


; 


my 
into 


pointed out to us the concern she bad formerly taken 
in the shrubs, the flower-beds, the lawas, the alcoves, aad the waiks of 





thie most delectable recess—(Paul’sWaldea). She even poiuted out 
the assistance her own band bad leat to individual articles. In ob- 
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serving ber during ber conversation, the agitation of her mind was ap- 
parent by its action on her mouth. She would look for some time, hesi- 
tate, and theo her under-jaw would act in that convulsive manner, which 
absolutely explained her state of melancholy remembrance beyond all 
other proof: abstracted kuowledge coald confirm, or technical teachers 
could demonstrate,” 

Was there ever @ more perfect delineation of the effect of those hor- 
rors which are, in many a solitary nook of affluence, rpetrated by 
men monsters, on that delicate, shrinking, fond, faithful thing, often too 
forgiving, and often wondrous in patient endurance, called—a wife? 
Maly such a scene could we draw forth from the annals of old Halls, that 
would “ Draw iron tears down Pluto's cheeks ;” but none more perfect 
in ite kind than the history of Stoaey Bowes and his victim, the Coun- 
teas of Strathmore, At this very time, there was a child or children, 
which should have melted the heart of the scoundrel, if it had not been 
harder than a piece of the nether millstone, and have made it feel one 
sensation of affection, at least towards her who had endowed him with 
such magnificent gifts. But the wretch was one of Satan’s own particu- 
lar elect ; and at this very time, says Foot, he bad got 4 new man-cook, 
and was feasting away, and giving entertainments to the neighbours in 
high style. Amongst others was a most beautiful young woman, one of 
his farmer's daughters, whom he had ruined. Her mother and sister 
came after dinner, and they all took tea with the countess. 

Bat one victim was but poor employment for Bowes. The countess had 
five children by Lord Strathmore, aud Bowes now set himself to tormeat 
the guardians by endeavouring to get them into his hands. The sons 
were totally out of reach, but he hoped to be able to secure the two 
eldest daughters, Lady Maria Jane and Lady Aana Maria. To accom- 

lish this, he commenced his hypocritical whinings, All of a sudden, 
be appeared to be so tender, so alarmed about the decay of the coun- 
tesa’ th, and the inward pinings, pangs, and sufferings of her peace 
of mind, that he actually succeeded ia getting one of the daughters into 
his possession, and the other had a narrow escape. This escape was 
owing to the firmness and prudence of the guardians, They had per- 
m the young lady to go to the house, on the plea that the very life 
of the countess depended on seeing her children; and there she was 
speedily abstracted from her attendants; they looked out, and it was 
only by raising a speedy and thorough alarm, that she was again re- 
ned, With the other, Bowes made off to Paris, taking the countess off 
with him. His correspondence, and his endeavours to move the Court 
of fa his favour, by his by tical lamentations over the 
countess, are very curious, but they did not avail; he was compelled to 
restore the young lady to her D oa protectors, andin no hands could the 
countess have more dreaded their being, than in those of Bowes. In this 
cause he employed the professional powers of the greatest lawyers of their 
time—Erekine, Scott, and Law, afterwards Lords Erskine, Eldon, aod 
Ellenborough. The time was, however, now arriving for the occurrence 
of the more striking events in this strange history. The continued cru- 
elties of Bowes at length roused the mind of the unbappy countess to a 
paroxysm of d jon, and she determined to escape from him, and 
throw berself under the protection of the laws. The strict watch which 
himself and his satellites constantly maintained around her, was happily 
broken in gar his going out to dine at Captain Armstrong’s, in 
Perey Street. countess had, at length, found a maid who was not 
to be corrupted by Bowes, but conceived a deep compassion for her un- 
happy lady. The coautess and she had long pi d and ted an 
escape ; the he 5 oabpos seemed come. The male servants were despatched 
on some er or other. He who was appointed more expressly to watch 
her, was sent to the stationer’s for some book of amusement for the 
countess to read, in the absence of Bowes, Some doors were locked 
that it might not too soon be found out that she was gone ; and thus they 
stole out of the house, and got undiscovered into Oxford Street, where they 
were for a long time obliged to wait, there not being a coach a the 
stand. They were in the greatest danger. Bowes bad been fetched the 
moment their escape was discovered, and they had scarcely got into a 
coach, when, as they came opposite to Berner’s Street, they saw Bowes 
in a backney-coach also, driviug very fast, with his head out, and with- 
out his hat. Providentially, he saw them not; but the escape was so 
narrow, that the countess, in her low state of health, and from the lively 
imagination of her mind of the misery which threatened her if retaken, 
fell into hysterics, and was with difficulty persuaded that she was safe, 
and out of his power. 

She was conducted to Mr. Shuter’s, the barrister, in Cursitor Street! 
and an apartment was taken for her in Dyer’s Buildings. Bowes, in the 
meantime, lost not a moment in inquiry and pursuit. On receiving the 
news of what had happened, he bad run out into Oxford Street, without 
his hat, and driven off in a hackney-coach. He was not long in ferret- 
ing out her retreat, bat it was not before she had exbibited articles of 
the peace in the Court of King's Beach against him for ill-treatment of 
ber person, and was put wader the protection of the Court. But Bowes 
was not daunted by that; he took lodgings in the same street, and 
watched her as a cat watches a mouse, ready to pounce upon her. “ All 





the foul-weather birds,” says Foot, “ were hovering about his distressed | bed, and 


house in Grosvenor Square. There used to come, one after another, such 
a draggled-tail set as are seen in wet weather canvassing about at elec- 
tions. A more pitiable object was never bebeld than Bowes. His mind 
was every moment upon some new device ; aud although he had more 
than a dozen engines at work, not one of them knew what the other was 
about.” He appealed vehemently, as an injured man, to the Courts of 
Chancery, of King’s Bench, and even to Doctors’ Commops, He bad, 
however, employment enough of itself to. bribe all the maid-servants 
and others whom he had ruined, to silence the cries of their distressed 
cbildren, and to keep hunger and ruin out of the way of any houest justi- 

tion aud strong temptation ; but in spite of all this, there were sufli- 
cient who found their way to Doctors’ Commons to answer the countess’s 


countess had off in such baste that she took scarcely more 
things with her than she had on her back, leaving behind all her jewels 
and everything, to secure only the greatest jewel of alli—safety from his 
tyranny. The oF that were exhibited against him in Court were of 
most horrid and to feel the force of them, we must recollect the 
rank and sensitive mind of the couotess, what she had done for Bowes, 
and that these inflictions bad been the ordinary treatment of long 
years. They consisted ia “ beating, soratching, biting, pinching, whip- 
ng, kicking, imprisoning, insulting, provoking, tormenting, mortily- 
ng, degrading, tyrannising, cajoling, deceiving, lying, forcing, 
compelling, and a new torment, wringing of the heart,” 
allegations Bowes had little to oppose, except those precious Coufes- 


he had bad manufactured expressly for such ao ewer-| T 


Sete ea ARE Ae pt nip Dateainel his proctor to make the most 
m. 

All this time, however, Bowes kept a sharp eye oa his victim. She 
moved from residence to residence to elude him ; he still discovered her, 





Mr. Foster had scarce left the house, when the constable, whose basi- 
ness it was to watch the motions of bis lady, went up and tapped at her 
room door, and by telling her his name, obtained immediate ttance. 
Interrogating him as to his business, she was ready to sink when she was 
told that ber ladysbip was his prisoner—that a warrant had been put 
iato bis hands—that he must do his duty, but-that it was rather forta- 
nate for her pam he woold take her before Lord Mansfield at Caeao 
Wood, who, no doubt, would frustrate all the goad 
enemies, and take her under his owo immediate protection. With this 
artful tale, in the then state of her mind she was easily prevailed upon 
to step again into ber coach, as Mr. Farrer was permitted to accompany 
her. The moment she was seated, her servants were all discharged by a 
pretended order from her ladysbip, a confederate coachman mounted the 
box, and a new set of attendants, all armed, surrounded the coach. In 
this manner they proceeded, without noise or pte ey till they 
reached Highgate fin. at the bottom of which stood Mr. Bowes, who, 
addressing himself to Mr. Farrer, very civilly .equested to change places 
with him, and then seated himself at the right hand of his lady, who was 
no longer in doubt as to his design, The coachman was now ordered to 
proceed, and to quicken his pace. 

Mr. Farrer being now at liberty, made all possible haste to London, 
and application was made immediately to the Court of King’s Bench, in 
order to effect a rescue. On Monday, the 10th, two of Mansfield’s 
tipstaffs set off for that purpose to the north. In the meantime Mr. 
Bowes continued his journey. 

At Barnet, fresh horses were ready to put to, and a post-chaise and 
four, with some accomplices, were in waiting to attend. Though the 
windows of the coach were broken, and the lady in the coach appeared 
in great distress, yet not the least effort was made to interrupt their pro- 

ress ; and it was not till the next day at noon, when a servant of Mr. 
wes arrived at the Angel Ion, at Doncaster, a hundred and ninety-five 
miles from London, and ordered horses to be put to his master’s coach, 
that we have any account of their future proceedings. In half an hour 
the coach stopped in the street ; and while the horses were changing, 
Mr. Woodcock, the master of the inn, handed some cakes to Mr. Bowes, 
aod which Mr. Bowes presented to the lady, but whether she accepted 
them or not he could not tively assert. The moment the horses were 
in harness they pursued ir course northward ; aod the next notice 
that we have of them was at Bransby Moor, where the lady was shown 
into a room, attended by a chambermaid, and guarded by Mr. Bowes, 
who hastened her return, and seemed all impatience till she was agaia 
seated in the coach. 

What further passed till they arrived at Streatlam Castle, in the _ 
cipality of Durbam, remained a secret till her ladyship’s arrival on Tues: 
day, the 21st of November, in the evening at the house of Mesars. Farrer 
and Lacy, on Bread Street Hill. The detail she then gave of her suffer- 
ings, during the eleven days of absence, was truly pitiable :—At the 
time of ng Mt away, the confederates were all armed ; that, as they 
drove along, Mr. Bowes endeavoured to persuade her to sign a paper, to 
stop prc in the Ecclesiastical to consent to live under 
the name and character of his wife—both which she positively refused to 
do ; that he then beat ber on the face and body with his clinched fists ; 
that, when she attempted to cry out, he thrust a handkerchief into her 
mouth ; that, on the most trifling contradiction, while on the road, he 
beat ber with the chain aad seals of his watch on the naked breast ; and 
that, when provoked by her firmness, he presented a loaded pistol to ber 
head, and threatened her life, if she did not instantly sign the paper, but 
this she was determined never to do. 

Being arrived at Streatlam Castle, he then endeavoured to 
her to take upon her the goveroment of the family, and to act in every 
respect as his wife, which she still most solemnly refused to do, On 
which, in a glow of passion, he pulled out a pistol, bid her say her prayers, 
and, with a trembling hand, presented it to her head. This, too, failing 
of effect, he violently beat her, then left ber, and she saw no more of him 
for a whole ; whea coming up to the room rather more calm than 
usual, he her if she was not yet reconciled to a dutiful domestic 
life? and, being answered with some asperity, he flew into a more violent 

had ever yet seen him, pulled out the pist.l, bid her say 
her last prayers—she did say her prayers, and then bid him fire! 

By this time the whole couatry began to be alarmed for her, and he 
for bis own safety. He therefore, in order to cover his escape, and keep 
her still in his power, ordered two of his domestics to be dressed a0 as to 
personate himself and her ladyship, and to show themselves occasionally 
before the wind to app the populace, and to deceive his pursuers. 
This stratagem had its full effect ; the 
thought her ladyship was cafe ; and the sheri' 
execute the attachment, actually served it on the wrong persons ; while, 
in the meantime, Bowes took her out a back way ; dragged her, between 
ten and eleven o’clock, in the dark, to a little cottage ia the neighbour- 
hood, where they spent the remainder of the night, aud where he behaved 
to her in a manner shocking to the weer f civilised life, by reitera- 
ting his threatenings, and, finding threats in vaio, throwing her on the 
. her with rods. 

On leaving the cottage in the morning, he had her set on horseback 
behind him, without a pillion, and took ber over dismal heaths and track- 
less wilds, covered with snow, till they came to Darlington to the house 
of Mr. B., an attorney, where she was shut up in a dark room, and where 
she was threatened (a red-hot poker being held to her breast) with a mad 
doctor and strait-waistcoat ; but all in vain. 

The hour of deliverance drew near. Hither they had been tracked, 
and bere it was no longer safe for Bowes to continue ; he therefore set 
out with her before aay, in the same manner that he brought her, taking 
her over hedges and — fields, till, being seen by the husbandmen 
at work, be a ay in, that - oie vad yn 
hold of his horse’s e, wes ng to ten 
him, he was knocked down by a cpenelindebatabe pursuit of him, and 
felled to the ground with a large bedge-stake. 

Seeing him in that situation, her ladyebip put herself under the pro- 
tection of the peace-officer, and being on horseback, in a kind of womaa- 
ish exultation, bid him farewell, and mend his life, and so left him welt- 
ering in his blood ; while she, with the whole country in her favour, 
made the best of her way to London, attended only by her deliverers, 
where she arrived safe, as bas already been stated. 

On Wednesday the 22ad, she appeared in the Court of King’s Bench. 
but the Court being up, no proceedings could that day be had on her 
case. The next day she was again presented to the Court; and as soon 
as the were seated, Mr, Law, her counsel, moved, 
might exhibit articles of the pone against her husband, A. R. Bowes.” 

he articles were read, and being sworn to and signed, an attachment 
granted agniust Bowes. 


drab coloured great-coat, a red silk handkerchief 
aboat his bead. He was supported by two men, yet nearly bent double 
with weakness, in consequence of his wounds. frequently 
on the point of fainting, and bis appearauce. on the whole, was 
squalid and emaciated tbat can possibly be im 
The upshot of this desperate undertaking of , was that he 
sentenced to pay a fine of £300 to hie Majesty ; to be imprisoned 
King’s Bench for three ; at the end of that term to find 
fourteen years, himself in £10,000 and two sureties of £5, 
Lucas, the constable, was very justly sentenced to a fine of 
t in Newgate, and the other accomplices 
ts. The countess obtained a senteace of di 
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Some weeks previous to the day of 
her into execatioa, several suspicicus pe were seeu lurkiug 
t her ship's bouse in Bloomsbury Square ; aud the same persous 
were observed frequently to follow the carriage, sumetimes i 
coaches, and sometimes on foot. Her 





es, she took into ber weekly pay one Lucas, a 
coustable, to keep a constant eye upou her carriage Wheuever she went 
out, and never to be out of call. 

This mau, on Friday the 10th of November, inquired of the coachman, 
as bis custom was, if bis lady went out that day? and was answered in 
the affirmative, and received orders to attend between one aad two ia ihe 
afterucom. About that time ber ladyship hud business at Mr. Foster's, 
in Oxtord Street; aad, for company, took Mr. Farrer, brother to ber so- 
licitor, and her maid, Mrs. Morgan, in the coach with her. in their way 
‘bey met with HO imerruption ; but they bad scarce been five minutes in 
the house of Mr. Foster, before some of these came into ihe shop 
who bad been Marked as above, aud were well kuown to her ladysbip. 

Being much alarmed at their appearance, she withdrew to an inuer 
room aud locked the door, requesting Mr. Foster at the same time to go 
Privately aud procure assistance, to 
in case avy violeuce should be uffered to her person. 


ve in readiness for ber protectioa, | 


and io ber exultation at her 
toGieshe qinen es fallen villain, and sent it by Lady Strath- 
more to Bowes King’s Bench Prison :— 


i 





je act of triumph over her fallen tyrant, we 
weak, but most unfortunate woman ;.a wo-- 


years, and it is her misfortunes wisdom 
enough to make those closing years a period of 

in a better existeace. There is nothing in ild, strange, 
or harrowing, than the realities of her fearful existence in the hands of 
Andrew Stoney Bowes. Had she written , 

period, they would have constitated one of 

resting parratives of the sensations of a delicate natu ive 
mind, under the Satanic power of a legal. inquisitor, ever was 
penned. As it is, the glimpses that we have of the inflictions and the 
degradations that she to endure, immured in solitary places with 
that arch-villain, and surrounded eternal) oy his creatures, male and 
ae she had to pace in her owa bal , and o= own ances- 

hearth, possessions of those mi old warriors of many a 

ration, with which she had endowed nn diner flight with 


. | her, over heaths and mountains, over ined and fields, in winter, in 


darkness, and in terror—now mounted ind him with a blanket in- 
stead of a pillion, and now with the pistol at her head—romance has 
nothing like it, but what it must firet borrow from each scenes.— Howitt’s 
Visits to Remarkable Places. 


SPANISH DINNERS. 

It may be interesting to uneasy philologists to know that Ham settled 
in Spain. It was the splendour of the pork brought that great patriarch 
to Spain ; at least so the great Himmelbogen thinks. Vide chapter 
thirty, section ten, Leipsic edition, sixteen bundred and four. 

A certain dead traveller, speaking (when alive) of Estremadara, the 
country of aromatic sheep-walks and acorn-eating swine-herds, where the 
locust is indigenous, and in summer the air is musical with the soft coo- 
jog of the Barbary pigeon, says, with epicurean exuitation, “Montanches 
(Snakes Cliff), snug in ite 


cistuses and with huge trees growing out of the pavement, that leads 
from Merida to Salamanca, and is marked by Roman milestone columns. 
The Duke de Arcos used to feed his pigs here on vi on which they 
marvellously fattened. Here the Duke de Saint Simon, that king of 
memoir writing, ate aod the little vermilion hams, with the ad- 
mirable me and the gout so exquisite and so refreshing, The fat 
is like melted topaz. flavour defies The tanches 
hams surpass the sweet ham of the Alpujarras, the n of Galicia, and 
and the chorizos of Tique. Now the fact is, the 
livers and ‘hb travellers, like bacon as a travelliag - le food. It 
suite the ba: climate, because it will keep and is always ready to be 
cooked. It ranks with the salt codfish as a national food. They 

‘ou bacon in the Alpujarras that is scarcely pickled at all, 

y hanging up in the snow—a kind of food the traveller will 
remember when the kila-like scorched 

long forgotten ; for the human stomach 

have forgotten a thousand acts and looks 

burnt in on the red-leaved tablets of my heart 

the tender pink of those thin ham slices 

ma ino, after my hard ag riding, whea I 

some old pack saddle, fry it in black grease, 

ever forget the curdy snow whiteness of 

cream colour of its 


houses, 
oozily down the window glass, where the soup 
grating, is stron, cncag to Sut a Teteeive 
curious eye, looking gh the door, 
maiden armed with a perfect scimetar 
and a huge sultan of a man io white with a 
we hey tee ee pa is about to 
at mt experimenting 
of beef. awoke the next morning 
stimulating dream, but I never saw 
derer from the far west (W. C. distric 
more given with fond eyes to see that 
beheld ham. My breakfast was a light 
less roll and four uaripe prick] 
met with one of those * Bath chaps 
it would have been the worse for the 
and parodying Tom Moore, “I never 
bam and I were separated never 
Moors because they never could 
things Spain—that lost country, 
duces ; and which, while the Cid 
Isabella, Quevedo and Cervantes, 
into road-dust, alone remain uachanged and 
gastronomic pilgri 
If ever I 
cure’s journey in search of and dinners, I will first 
table for its bage larks, and tok t 
nan for its jocks, and P 
_ for its curdy cheese ; 
ersey for its conger-eel 
delicious as those that the 
and which were found in the 


288, 
The salads of Spain I did not taste, and much do! regret 
it, but I must say that, though the red-cored pippy fruit may throw a 
~~ _ halo abcut the lettuce luminous with golden oil, the 
t itself ise disappointing thing ia real life. I re- 
membered how used to liken the mouths of their Oneizas 





Spanish 
fit to for their sea v 
with & themed bellant on 
more than thirty shillings; I 
unpacking from sheathiags of 
But what I looked for was Arab 


ai 


orange in twent 

But the vine, says aha 

is of royal blood and special, and in all i 
wotny pe Aare Sune, mat ke 
sure) the scantler. is on, a8 
stalls, as to how Sebille in 
like a tropical jungle, the scent being 
and how the nuns make sweetmeats 
aod how a true Sevillian will not eataa 
blossom comes, nor even thea after 
noxious ; aad bow in the sea voyage the rind 
ness fades. 

Some of this is heard by a fruitseller, w 
hands, tips us a verse of a Sevillian orange 


gee 


then, ceasing to sing, the sly trader passes his hand with juggler qui 
difkreat compartmenta of bis stall, we Se came of cock 





very 
the green figs, and cries, “ Pomegranates of the first excellence, Caballeros” 
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the Spanish dinner. 
sour, red fleshy seeds of the yam y and thrown them on the dung- 
hill of contempt, to use a true Oriental form of . Now there are 
the green figs and the purple figs. The green fig is a little shrivelled 
green bag of a fruit, looking like the bladders from which the old artists 
squeezed their colours. Eaten with the early dew on it, it is a thing to 
remember : and many & morning have I strolled down the rough street 
leading to a Spanish market place, taking side-looks, as I passed, in at 
morniog masses, where the incense was breaking out in gusts of ambro- 
sial fragrance, sweet as the d of asphodel, that it was given to 
our blind poet to see and sing of. There they are, like so many bloated 
greengages, side by side with their darker blooded Moorish kinsmen who 
wear the royal parple—a purple a little ashy, and cold as of dulled un- 
polished yry. But such bags of cloying,sweetness. For all that, 
‘ou soon fall from them satiated, and long for the sour stimulus of a 
juicier and keener fruit. As for the melons, they melt to golden liquid, 
directly your lips close on them, and you bless the lush plains of Va- 
lencia, where all the best melons of Spain come from. The melon always 
seemed to me a sort of lotos fruit, moulded out of consolidated sunshine 
—iced sunshine—it is endowed with a concentrated cool sweetness, that 
makes a pine-apple a mere baked potato beside it. 

I always used to wonder, when I saw a brawny, bare-chested mendi- 
cant, squatted down at a church just outside the greasy, heavy 
curtain, and within ear reach of the he me of the organ that jars 
the quire, and makes even the vast stone columas answer with a ghostly 
echo of Amen—to see, I say, this brown tough beggar, with his round 
head close shaved, as the Andalusians are used on accouat of the heat, 
dining with supreme content off a pink section of melon, as large as the 
bottom of your hat, Here is a dog, who could pull a bull down by the 
horas, drive his knife through a three-inch plaok, yet he nourishes bis 
“ rebur’”’ and stamina on half a pink lemon, brought from that moist 
province, where the mocking proverb says, “‘ The trees are grass, the 
earth water, the men women, and the women—nothing.” Yet on that, 
or bread dipped in a cow’s horn of oil, and another of coene spiced up 
with hot pepper, garlic, and salt, that dog will toil all day in the 
Castle of Solomon copper mine in the Cabeza Colorada, where the stalac- 
tites are emerald and amethyst ; will sweat at the olive press or the grape 
crushing, and wander home at night, not pale, fretful, and collapsed, but 
merry aod gay, ready to go mad at the distant tinkle of a guitar, and to 
beat zo Seen Suny Ronen eames Sane ho Se Salle uca, I who 
only yesterday saw an —— doable up and pack oa his fork for 
one calm mouthful about four square inches of red roast beef, think we 
lay far too much stress on the necessity of heavy eating. The Arab, on 
his rice diet, scourged the shrinking world. The Roman soldier, on his 
sour wine and vinegar bread, mapped out Europe with hisroads. Per- 
haps to produce unlimited cotton prints a beef diet is indispensable ; 
but for what else ? 

The Spaniard who wears the Moorish turban still, or its effigy ; who 
carries Moorish javelin turned to a stick; who lives in Moorisn 
court-yards ; who uses Moorish words, blessings, aud curses ; who covers 
his streets with Moorish awnings ; who uses the Moorish boat, and hunts 
bulls like the Moors used to, lives still on the rough food of that Roman 
soldier—tbe bread soaked in oil and vinegar, the bread salad, so refresh- 
ing and healthy in a burning climate, where the oil stands for the most 
ethereal fat you can feed the stomach flame with, and vinegar for the de- 
stroyer of thirst and purifier of the blood. 

Beware, O Spanish traveller, of your unbridled English appetite : cut 
not those stewed quails that smell so of garlic : d untouched those 
gravel-walked white fish : return that brown pad of steak with the crisp 
potato wafers and the savoury, brown, babbly gravy—all of which, with 
certain cameo pats of butter, oval white rolls, crackly toast, coffee, &c., 





Don Hieronymo, your landlord, expects you to eat for breakfast, on this | C. 


baking morning, in the great city of nuts—Barcelona. 

You awoke, say, an bour ago, with the hot air puffing in at your glass 

door of a wiadow, fanning the musquito curtains of your bed that cage 

ou in, and calling you in a hot, angry whisper torise, “ or be for ever 
jallen.”’ Just as you turn in the hot trough of your bed, the clamp of 
your boots on the tiled floor outside your bedroom decides you to get 
up with a sudden stoic spring and somersault, thinking of old sea 
poorer. The man who is always wanting to turo in will never turn 
out anything.” 

The cold floor nst your feet acisas a tonic, and drives you to fresh 
stoicisms with cold water, for which you mentally applaud yourself. 
You dress and Ch od to the breakfast-room ; ng half-way dowa 
stairs, to read the fullowing card nailed against the wall :— 

Vincent’s Hore: or Tanorers. 

Travellers will find excellent accommodacion and cookevy. The guides and 
the dogs for the sportmen. 

Pepys’ Tangier !—T: that we got in dowry for Charles the Se- 
cond with Katherine of Braganga. I must go there. As I say this, I 
button up my coat to express determination, and suddenly look up and 
find a waiter watching me, who, seeing me, smiles, and calls out, * All 
raite—all raite. I know Inglis—the room of the breakfast—primo al 
derecho—furst to ze raite. Good evening, Senor. All rayte, Senor.” 

You reach “ the room of the breakfast,”’ and find a large, bare, square 
ball with enormous windows ing from roof to floor, and leading toa 
balcony. Pleasant sounds cries steam up to you from the street— 
pleasant sounds because new sounds—voices that luli and soothe you with 
new hopes and numb and silence the ceaseless clamour of the old worm 
in the heart core—the worm that never dies. There are cries of water- 


It is early yet. Still there have been, I should say, helf a dozen 
breakfasts eaten already. You can tell this by the dashes of raspberry- 
vinegar looking wine in the tumblers, the glasses of water, the broken 
rain Chodeenal beeen Site arrow plames of the whitings, the crusted 
Lae Se eae ae ee 


in fretting or back-biting, if not in 

I prepare for the playful dessert that always concludes a 

Spanish breakfast. I turn to ate ne tape ee a orn 
decorated with flowers, gives the table rather an operatic I 
toy with a fig or two ; trifle and unstring a bunch of grapes. I peel a 
melting slice of melon, and lastly, following the national custom—very 
refreshing and anti-leverish it lo drink two tamblere of eparkling we- 
ter, just blashed with wine, large inky decanters of which stand on the 
table. Stekeent, DOSS Gs ey eee 

one to do—his duty—his Sunday duty. 

“All breakfaat time I hed been watehing Fortywinks, the great travel- 
ler, who. with sanguineous face, sat opposite to me, into Spa- 
nish cocversations, and performing in them feats of agility 
by leaping from one language to another. I delighted to listen to the 


| 
| 


have had a of such pretty scolding ; and as I walked up and down 
in that summer dusk the crowded parade, within of the sea, 
that seemed to marmur and dirgeful themes between the hurricane 





; | before breakfast, Tom Hood said, ‘is a spoon!’ Develish good of Hood. 


tornadoes of the band ; as I walked in an endless ebb and flow of priests, 
officers, and nun-like ladies in black, under the lamp-lit trees, where the 
water-seller plied his innocent trade and the very peasants, in their hus- 
sar-jackets, shirt sleeves, and close cropped heads, were grave, courteous, 
and sedate ; I fancied myself in a quiet side-walk of the Elysian fields, 
walking between Dante's Beatrice and Shakespeare’s Rosalind, those 
blessed queens of the world’s dream- women, 

But let me to the fatal symptoms of that apoplectic breakfast. 
Shall I ever t that numbing sleep that came over me within an 
hour; that dreadful lotos-eating indifference to labour ; that tendency 
to look for a sofa and to go into a hot, steaming sleep which seemed the 
precursor of a fever ; that pinching at my liver ; that full-blooded face ; 
that thirst and reptile torpidity ; that terrible conviction that lbad made a 
mistake and had better have breakfast off a mere slice of melon, a roll, 
and a cup of fat brown chocvulate- I never sinned again, and A 
plexy left me a go and throttle a fat canon in the next street, which 
served him (the canon) right. 

But I must get on to dinner, Spanish dinner, a thing as peculiarly na- 
tional as liquorice, oranges, or garlic. As for lunch (lonch, as they call 
it), it is a mere social accident ; not an institution at all. It is an im- 
promptu of rolls and butter, and melon, eaten with wine and 
water interludes, in a room closely blinded up as if the landlord were 
just dead. But dinner—dianer is “‘ something like,” as Spauker used to 


say. 

tan at that Fonda Londres in the Plaza Infante. You may easily 
guess what the halt hour before the mesa redonda (table d’héte) begins, 
the hour beiug five, was, I am off after dinner to see the house of Pon- 
tius Pilate, then to the government-pottery, and then to the cannon- 
foundry, so have ordered horses to the door at six, and am waitirg for 
my bill which I want to scan over. 

“ Notta,” they call the bill, and a notable bill it is. The waiter 
brings it on a tray, the charges are so heavy. It is one yard long, im- 
perial measure. 

*“ Let me overhaul it,” says Spanker, who prides himself on his com- 
lete knowledge of the Spanish language. ‘‘1’ll knock some of it off. | 
" won’tdo me. I know a thing or two. I’m too much for them.” | 
I handed it. 

“* Labandera,’—lavender. O that's washing— sixteen reals.’ 

“* Pollo.’—That’s chicken— eight reals.’ 

“* Pan.’—By Jove, what’s Pan to do with it? O yes, bread ; yes, | 
yes,—‘ one ? say, old man, send some one to my diggings for my 
dictionary. What the deuce do they mean by ‘ Cuarto’—quatro—four ? 
O, no. I see; Room, sixteen reals. That's too much. 

“*Two Amontillados ; twenty-eight reals.’ That’s sticking it in, 
rather—but let it go! 

«Twelve Cigarros ; eighteen reals.’ 

“*Two Convidadas comer ;'—two fellows to grub. That’s me and 
Driver ;—‘ twenty-four reals.’ Knock four off that. 

“ One something roto. What’s roto? 0, roast. Ah, so it is, roast. 
Yes, of course, roast. One roast vaso—whatever that may be—five 
reals. Too much. 

“ *Caballos’—horses. Caballos is horses ; ‘ three hundred and twenty 
reals.’ By George! O, yes, that’s for your two days’ ride. 

“* Almuerzo,’— breakfast,— eight reals.’ Why that’s more than the 
Fonda Minerva at Granada.” 

“Fonda Minerva,” smiled the waiter, “I know Casa, Numero 40, 
Carrera de Genil, Acera de Darrro, Gomez de Brigand.” 

“ Exactly,” said Spanker, “right as a guide-book. But who asked 

ou to clap your oar in, old fellow.’’ (This, in a voice of thunder.) 
aiter dropped the tray on my toes. ‘ 

“* One Botella Xeres ; fifteen reals.’ O, it’s all right enough. Put 
pogo (paid), waiter ; one cannot bother all day about the confounded 
items—go!”’ 

Till dinner came I and Spanker amused ourselves by smoking at the 
door, or on one of those low stone-seats with iron backs that, inter- 

with orange-trees and iron lamp trees, parade round the equare. 
us lay the hotel with all its windows gasping open, and its green 
side-blinds lying back against the wall. 

“ Just look,” says Spanker, exhibiting a card, “ what an infernal ras- 
cal, named Tomas uez, who calls himself interpreter to the ho- 
tel, has just put in my hand. ‘ List of curiosities in the City of Seville : 


ral, percussion-cap factory, mint, pottery.’ Here’s a jumble, 
What do I care for percussion-caps, or mints, or potteries? I ppd a4 
pares Been iat ee Sie any more cathedrals, or look at r 
picture. A man bas his weed and his horse ;—but, | say, old man, what 
are you going to do to night?” 


* k here,” I said, taking up the little paper—The Voice of py | 
of 








—“‘here is a baile (ball) to-night at Don Manuel de la Berreras, at bal: 
past nine ; entrance fifteen reals. There are to be dances of society, 
the nation, It is in the elegant saloon.” 

“ Elegant saloon. I know it—Gammonio! Tarifa Street.” 

“ All the best boleras are to be there, and several gipsies and canta- 
dores of the highest fame, and Don Manuel has no time or sacri- 
fice in order that the dances shall be executed with the proper spleadour 
and brilliancy.” 

“ He used to keep the Hétel Central, Caes de Sodre, Lisbon, in that 
little sea-side equare, where the dial and the pimento-trees are. Didn't 
he stick it in for pale-ale, ask Driver, when we get to Gib?” 

“ A curious people this,” said I, poiating to an advertisement in the 
paper, headed by a black cross, and the letters R.I.P.A. ‘Don 

ablic scrivener, his sous Don Francisco, Don Juan, Don Manuel, and 
n Carlos, sons of the said Don Pedro de la Torre, beg that those who 
have not yet received notes will assist at the funeral which, for the eter- 
nal rest of Don Pedro’s soul, will be celebrated to-morrow (Sunday) at 
eight and a-balf in the morning, in the parish of Saint John the Baptist, 
of the Palm, from wheoce the body will be carried to the ceme- 
tery of San Fernando, for which favour they will remain indebted. 
Street of the Holy Spirit, Numero, 20,’ Shall we go and help bury the 
old notary ?”’ 

“ What, at balf-past eight in the morning? Catch me. Lieutenant 

Spanker up in the morning’s No for me. The man who stirs very much 





Was that Hood whom we used to call ‘ Pod’ at Eton, because he was so 
99 


“T think not. Well, but bere, Spanker, is an advertisement much 
more in your way. ‘The Society of Athletes and Acrobats, Bull Ring, 


Seville. Sunday. Weather permitting.’ ” 
. . ~? that’s wrong. Bat here they pull a man up if be 
reads the Bible.” 


* Iilastration : & fool with a jackass on his shoulders, dancing on a 
v low tight ¥ 
is can’t a5 that, old fellow. Fact?” ’ 
“ You observed in the funeral notice the deep religious tone of faith, 
and the curious mix of dd lt is 





me. 

“ Brilliant symphonies all the band. The Sylpbe and the Satyr. 
Runyan 5 eset, The Reed, the Mi Maiden, 
on t rope.. The Giralda of Seville. The Carib Exercises. The 
Russien Mountals. Feats by the Youth of Barcelona, To end w 
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Dinner is a solemn thing, with thirty heads at once ia thirty 
pete cantienn, 0. piah end enten like 
Ox-tail is being ee Vermicelli twines ite white 
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There is veal, in warm brown slices, and deliciously, in 
tomato sauce. There is wild duck, hh eas _—— in its roe sda 
There is roast beef; and, between duck and beef, a capricious mockery 
of sweet custard and burnt sugar. Then comes a partridge, and more 
fowl and more veal ; just as if the cook, in an exhausted syncope of 
imagination, had given over invention, and, like our modern dramatists, 
began the A, B, C of his art. Now there is a rush, cautiously 
violent, like the rush of despairing sailors to the spirit-room, te the 
sweetmeats ; @ fierce but playful dipping for lots into the ratafia dishes ; 
then a wiping of beards and lips with wet napkins ; a drawliug and toss- 
ing back of chairs, and we have dose : all but a group of three English 
(bagmen) visitors, defiantly at their ease, who bave just come in, and, 
without bow or ng, are beginning, de capo, at the soup. 

Now, all this dinner-time, I bave been trying to enl my knowledge 


po- | of Spanish gestures. An Italian once told me that in five minutes with 


Signor Rossini, he had observed him use forty-two gestures, I am sure 
the Spaniards have very many more gestures than the Italians. Gesture 
is the telegraph language of a hot, lazy country, it expresses passions, 
that langu is too slow and inadequate to express. The Spaniards 
call each o by a spat out hiss. They draw you to them by raising 
the open band ; they warn you by wagging the forefinger at their nose ; 
they cross themselves, to express surprise aud astonishment. In parting, 
they do not tamely kiss the hand ; they kiss the five fingers drawn to a 
bunch, and then spirt them out with a start and a laugh. They area 
curious and an interesting people. 

“ Well,” says Spanker, in his pleasant, frank way, as we strolled to- 
gether to the hotel door to look for the borses, “I think we have had a 
Jolly good feed. Suppose, before you start, yon come to my diggings, 
and have just a glass of sherry, it puts a fellow right. I am close by.” 


eee ee 


AN ILLUSTRIOUS BRITISH EXILE. 


A few years ago I made the acquaintance of an elderly lady, whose 
busband, so far back as 1799, held an official position, both civil and mili- 
tary, in the colony of New South Wales. Many anecdotes she told me of 
celebrated characters who had, in the words of one of them, “ left their 
country for their country’s good.” With most, if not with all, of these 
celebrities the old lady had come in contact personally. 

“One morning,” she began, “I was sitting in my Teutnmenens with 
my two little children, who are now middle-aged men with large families, 
when a gentleman was aunounced. I gave the order for his admission ; 
and on his entering the door of the apartment, I rose from my chair, and 
greeted him with a bow, which he returned in the most graceful and 
courtly manner imaginable. His dress was that of a man of fashion, and 
his bearing that of a person who had moved in the highest circles of so- 
c'ety. A vessel had arrived from England a few days previously with 

ngers, and I fancied that this gentleman was one of them. I asked 
him te be seated. He took a chair, opposite to me, and at once entered 
into conversation, making the first topic the extreme warmth of the day, 
and the second the healthful appearance of my charming children—as he 
was pleased to speak of them. Apart from a mother liking to hear her 
children praised, there was such a refi t in the stranger’s manner, 
such a seeming sincerity in all be said, added to such a marvellous neat- 
nese of expression, that I could not help thinking he would form a very 
valuable acquisition to our list of acquaintances, provided he intended 
remaining in Sydney, instead of settling in the interior of the colony. 

“I exp: my regret that the Major (my husband) was from home ; 
but I mentioned expected him at one o’clock, at which hour we 
took luncheon ; and I fur’ expressed a hope that our visitor would re- 
main and partake of the meal. With a very pretty smile (which I after- 
wards discovered had more meaning in it than I was at the time aware 
of), he feared he could not have the pleasure of partaking of the hospi- 
talities of my table, but, with my permission, he would wait till the ap- 
pointed hour,—which was then near at hand. Our conversation was re- 
sumed ; and prerently be asked my little ones to go to him. They 
obeyed at once, albeit they were sliee shy children. This satisfied me 
that the stranger was a man of a kind and gentle disposition. He took 
the children, seated them on his knees, and to tell them a fairy 
story (evidently of his own invention, and extemporised), to which chey 
listened with profound attention. Indeed, I could not help being inter- 


ested in the story, so fanciful were the id and so the language 
in which they pay expressed. re: ~ 


“ The story ended, the st placed the children on the carpet, 
ent epgecetaed Gs ete on Cd Cart, 6 3h lain vase, a bouquet 
of flowers. These he admired, and began « discourse on floricultare.. I 
listened with intense earnest ; 80 profound were all his observations. 
a bay — pe <p for at least eight or ten minutes ; my boys 

anging on to tof my dress, and every now and then com 
me to beg of them to be silent. " egies 

“ One o'clock came, but not the Major. I received, however, a note 
from him, written in pencil on a slip of paper. He would he detained at 
Government House until half-past two.” 

“ Again I requested the fascinating stranger to partake of luncheon, 
which was now ou the table in tbe room ; and , With the same win- 
ning smile, he declined. As he was about, as I t, to depart, I ex- 
tended my hand : but, to my astonishment, he stepped back, made a low 
bow, and declined taking it. 

“ For a gentleman to bave his band refused when he extends It to an- 
other is embarrassing enough. But fora lady! Who can possibly des- 
cribe what were my feelings? Had he been the heir to the British throne, 
visiting that penal settlement in disguise (and from the stranger's man- 
ners and conversation he might have been that illustrious personage), he 
could scarcely have, under the circumstances, treated me in such an ex- 
traordinary manner. I scarcely knew what to think, Observing, es the 
stranger must have done, the blood rash to my cheeks, and being eogni- 
ant, evidently, of what was passing threngh my mind, he spoke as 

ollows : 

«* Madam, I am afraid you will never forgive me the liberty I have 
taken already. But the trath is, the passion suddenly stule over me, and 
I could not resist the temptation of satisfying myself that the skill which 
made me so conspicuous in the mother country still remained to me in 
this convict laud.” 

“1 stared at him, but did not speak. 

“* Madam,’ he continued, ‘ the penalty of sitting at table with you, or 
taking the hand you paid me the compliment to proffer me—yourself in 
ignorance of the fact I am about to disclose—would have beet the for- 
feiture of my ticket-of-leave, a hundred lashes, and employment on the 
roads in irons. As it is, I dread the "s wrath ; but I cherish a hope 
that you will endeavour to appease it, if your advocacy be only a re- 
turn for the brief amusement I afforded your beautiful children.’ 

“*You are a convict?’ I said, indignantly, my hand on the bell- 
ie Madam,’ be said, with an expression of countenance which moved 
me to pity, in spite of my indignation, ‘hear me for one moment.’ 

“+A convicted felon, how dared you enter rig Ae gp ype as a 
He ral I asked him, my anger again getting the 
fee 

“+The Major, madam,’ said the stranger, ‘ 
house at the hour when I ted mywelt he bade me wait if he 
were from home when I called. The Major wishes to know, who was 

who received from me a diamond necklace which 
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myself whether that skill which rendered me so illustrious in Europe 

still remained to me, in this country, after five years of desuetude? I can 

conscientiously say that I am just as perfect in the art, that the touch is 

just as soft, and the nerve as steady as when I eat in the dress-circle at 
ry Lane or Covent Garden.’ 

«I do not comprebend you, Mr. Barrington,’ I replied. (I could not 
help saying Mister.) 

oe Bat > be will, madam, in one moment. Where are your keys?’ 

“I felt my pocket, in which I fancied they were, and discovered that 
they were gone. 

rf And your thimble and a and i smelling-ealts? They 
are here!’ (He drew them from his coat.pocke 

“My adie. was again aroused, It was indeed, I thought, a frightfal 
liberty for a convict to practice his skill upon me, and put bis hand into 
the pocket of my dress. But, before I could request him to leave the 
room and the house, he spoke again ; and, as soon as I heard his voice 
and looked in bis face, I was moilified, and against my will, as it were, 
obliged to listen to him. 

“* Ab, madam,’ he sighed, ‘ such is the change that often comes over 
the affairs of men! There was a time when ladies boasted of having been 
robbed by Barrington. Many whom I bad never robbed gave it out that 
I had done so ; simply that they might be talked about. Alas! such ir 
the weakness of poor buman nature that some people care not by what 
means they associate their names with the name of any celebrity. I was 
in power then, not in bondage. ‘ Barrington has diamond ear- 
rings!’ once exclaimed the old Countess of Kettlebank, clasping ber 
hands. Her ladyship’s statement was not true. Her diamonds were 
paste, and she knew he and I caused them to be returned to her. Had 





you not a pair of very small pearl-drops in your ears this morning, 
madam 

“I placed my bands in my ears, and discovered that the drops were 
gone. Agaln my anger returned, and I said, ‘ How dared you, sir, place | 
your fingers on my face ?” 

“*Upon my sacred word and honour, madam,’ he replied, placing bis 
hand over his left breast, and bowing, ‘I did nothing of the kind! The 
ear is the most sensitive part of the human body to the touch of another 

. Had I touched your ear my hope of having these @ in my 
waistcoat-pocket would bave been gone. It was the springs only that I 
touched, and the drops fell into the palm of my left-hand.’ He placed 
the ear-rings on the table, and made me a very low bow. 

“* And when did you deprive me of them?’ I asked him. 

“ © When I was discoursing on floriculture, you bad occasion several 
times to incline your head towards your charming children, and gently 
reprove them for interrupting me. It was on one of those occasions 
that the deed was quickly done. The dear children were the uncon- 
scious contederates in my crime—if crime you still consider it—since I 
have told you, and I spoke the truth ; that it was not for the sake of 
gain, but 5! to satisfy a passionate curiosity. It was as delicate 
and as difficult an operation as any I ever performed in the whole course 
of my professional career.’ 

o There was a peculiar quaintness of humour and of action thrown into 
this speech ; I could not refrain from laughing. But, to my great satis- 
faction, the illustrious pickpocket did not join in the laugh. He regarded 
me with a look of extreme humility, and maintained a respectful silence, 
which was shortly broken by a loud knocking at the outer door. It was 
the major, who, er remembering bia appointment with Barrington, 
had contrived to make his escape from Government House, in order to 
keep it, The major seemed rather surprised to find Barrington in my 
drawing-room ; but he was in such a hurry, and so anxious, that he said 
nothing on the subject. 

“ I withdrew to the passage, whence I could overhear all that took 


lace. 
4 “* Now, look here, Barrington,’ said my husband, impetuously, ‘ I will 
have no more nonsense. As for a free pardon, or even a conditional 
on, at present, it is out of the question. In getting you a ticket-of- 
eave I have done all that I possibly can ; and, as I am a living man, I 
give you fair warning that if you do sot keep faith with me, I will undo 
what I bave already done. A freepardon! What? Let you loose upon 
the society of England again? The colonial secretary would scout the 
idea, and severely censure the governor for recommending such a thing. 
You know, as well as I do, that if you returned to England to-morrow, 
and had an income of five thousand a-year, you would never be able to 
keep those fingers of yours quiet.’ 

“* Well, I think you are right, major,’ said the illustrious personage. 

“* Then you will write that letter at once?’ 

“*T will. Bat on one condition.’ 

“* Another condition ?’ 

“e Yes’ 

“* Well, what is that condition? You have so en | conditions that I 
begin to think the necklace will not be forthcoming after all. And, ifit 
be not, by—’ 

“*Do not excite yourself to anger, major. I give you my honour—’ 

“*Your honour! Noosense! What I want is, the jewel restored to 
its owner.’ 

“ And it shall be, on condition that you will not be offended, grievously 
offended, with me for what I have done this day !’ 

“* What is that?” 

“*Sammon your good wife, and let her bear witness both for and 

inet me.’ 


“ My basband opened the drawing-room door, and called out ‘ Bessie !’ 

“ As soon as I had made my appearance, Barrington stated the case— 
all that had transpired—with mioute anes ; May, more, he acted the 
entire scene in such a way that it became a little comedy in Itself; the 
cbaracters being himself, myself, and the children, all of which charac- 
ters he represented with such humour that my husband and myself were 
several times in fits of laughter. Barrington, however, did not even 
smile. He affected to regard the little drama (and this made it the more 
amusing) as a very serious business. 

“This play over, my husband again put to Barrington the question : 
‘ Will you write that letter at once?” 

“* Yes,’ be replied, ‘I will ; for I see that I am forgiven the liberty I 
was tempted to take.’ And seating bimeelf at the table he wrote : 

“Me. Banameron nts his compliments to Mr. —, and requests that a 
sealed packet, marked DN. No, 27, be immediately delivered to the bearer of this 
note. In the event of this request not being complied with, Mr. Barrington will 
have an opportunity ere long of explaining to Mr. —, in Sydney, New South 
Wales, that he (Mr. —) has guilty of an act of egregrious folly.’ 

“Fourteen months passed away when, one morning, my husband re- 
ceived a letter from a gentleman in the Colontal Office. He clapped bis 
hands, cried Bravo! and then read to me as follows: 

“*My Dean Mason,—The great pictpects ta bee aa good as his word. 
My lady is again in possession of her brilliants. Do whatever you can for Bar- 


rio in the colony ; but k sha: him, lest he id back 
and once more get head of taal mocking? a7? 

“ My husband sent for Barrington to inform bim of the resalt of his 
letter, and he took an opportunity of asking the illustrious man if there 
were any other valuables which he woald like to restore to the original 
owners 

“*Thank you—no !’ was the reply. ‘ There are, it is trae, sundry lit- 
tle articles in safe custody at home ; but, as it is impossible to say what 
may be in the future, they had better for the present stand in my own 
name.’ ” 

<i 
CONCERNING TWO BLISTERS OF HUMANITY. 
Being Thoughis on Pety Malignity and Petty Trickery. 

It is highly improbable that any reader, of ordi power of imagina- 
tion, would guess the particular surface on whieh the is 
pm pe Ba a Rempel oe | the reflec- 
tion whieh flows naturally from my pencil’s point as it 
to darken this page. am seated On a manger, in a very light 
and snog stable, and my paper is spread upon a borse’s face, oo- 
cu der 2 between the eyes. Le AS ed ap rad Ap 

’ an extensive superticies may there f t 
thin book next the horse’s skio, you will write with the Fae Ay : 
cility : and you will find, as you sit upon the edge the manger, tha 
the animal's bead occupies : which as regards beight and 
is sufficiently convenient. is mouth, it may be remarked, 
from your knees, so that it would be bigbly inexpedieat to 
Operation with @ vicious, biting brute, or indeed with an 
temper you are not well assured. But you, my good Old 
is the quadraped’s name), you would not bite your 
carrots bave you received from bis hand ; too 
pak wn up ~—_ extended palm. A 

preserve in w , hb indeed at 
time before I work ~epen s am 
my man-rervant shall retarn with somethin 
and wherefore should even five minates be wasted? 


many. And perhaps the newness of such a place of writing may commu- 
nicate something of freshness to what is traced by a somewhat jaded band. 
You winced a little, Old Boy, as I disposed my book and this scrap of an 
old letter on your face, but now you stand perfectly etill. On either side 
of this page I see a large eye looking down wistfully ; above the ry 
pair of ears are cocked in quiet curiosity, but with no indication of fear. 
Not that you are deficient in spirit, my damb friend ; you will do your 
twelve miles an hour with any steed within some miles of you ; but a long 
course of kindness bas gentled you as well as Mr. Rarey coald bave done, 
though no more than seven summers have passed over your head. Let 
us ever, kindly reader, look with especial sympathy regard at any 
inferior animal on which the doom of man has fallen, and whieh must eat 
its food, if not in the sweat of its brow, then in that of its sides. 
Curious, that a creature should be called all through life to 
labour, for which yet there remains no rest! As for us human 
beings, we can understand and we can bear with mach evil, and many 
trials and sorrows here, because we are taught that all these form 
the discipline which shall prepare us for another world, a world that 
shall set this rigbt. But for you, my poor fellow-creature, I thirk with 
sorrow as I write here upon your head, there remains no such immortal- 
ity as remains for me. What a difference between us! You to yoursixteen 
or eighteen years here, and then oblivion. I to my threescore and ten, 
and then eternity! Yes, the difference is immense ; and it touches me 
to think of your life and mine, of your doom and mine. I know a bouse 
where, at morning and evening prayer, when the household assembles 
among the servauts there always walks in a certain shaggy little om 
who listens with the deepest attention and the most solemn gravity to all 
that is said, and then, when prayers are over, goes out again with his 
friends. I cannot witness that silent procedure withont being much 
moved by the sight. Ah, my fellow-creature, this is something in which 
you have no part! Made by the same Hand, breathing the same air, 
sustained like us by food and drink, you ere witnessing an act of ours 
= relates to interests that do not concern you, and of which you have 
no idea, 

And so, here we are, you standing at the manger, Old Boy, and I sit- 
ting upon it; the mortal and the immortal ; close together ; your nose 
on my knee, my paper on your head ; yet with something between us 
broader than the broad Atlantic. As for you, if you suffer here, there 
is no other life to make up for it. Yet it would be well if many of those 
who are your betters in the scale of creation, fulfilled their Creator's 
purposes as well as you. He gave you strength and swiftness, and you 
use these to many a valuable end : not many of the superior race will 
venture to say that they turn the powers<iod gave them to accoaut as 
worthy of their nature. If it come to the qu of deserving, you de- 
serve better than me. Forgive me, my fellow-creature, if I have some- 
times given you an angry flick, when you shied a little at a pig or a 
donkey. Bat I know you bear me no malice ; Ss flicks 
(they are not many), and you think rather of the and carrots. of 
the times I have palled your ears, and smoothed your neck, and patted 
your nose. And mach as this is all your life, I should do my very 
best to make it a comfortable one. Happiness, of course, is something 
which you can never know. Yet, my friend and companion through 
many weary miles, ~~ shall have a deep-littered stall, and store of corn 
and ay 0 long as I can give them ; and may this hand never write an- 
other line if it ever does you wilfal injury. 

Into this paragraph has my pencil of its own aocord rambled, though 
it was taken up to write about something else. And sach is the - 
ness of the writer of essays: he may wander about the world of thought 
at his will, The style of the essayist has attained what may be es- 
teemed the perfection of freedom, when it permits him, in writing upon 
any subject whatsoever, te say whatever may occur to bim upon any 
other subject. And truly it is a pleasing thing for one long trammelled 
by the requirements of a rigorous logic, and fettered by thoughts of 
symmetry, connexion, and neat in the discussion of his topic, to enter 
upon @ fresh field where all these things go for nothing, and to write 
for readers many of whom would never notice such characteristics if 
they were present, nor ever miss them if they were absent. There is all 
the difference between plodding wearily along the dusty highway, and 
rambling through fields, and over country stiles, leisurely, saun- 
teringly, goiog now in particalar. You would not wish to be al- 
ways ltory and rambling, but it is pleasant to be so now and then. 
And there is a delightful freedom about the feeling that you are produc- 
ing an entirely unsymmetrical composition. It is fearful work, if you 
have a thousand a and shades of thought about any subject, to 

t them all in what a logician would call their proper places. 

t is like having a dissected puzzle of a thousand pieces given you in 
confusion, and being required to fit all the little pieces of ivory into 
their box again. By most men this work of orderly and symmetrical 
composition can be done well only by its being done comparatively 
slowly. In the case of ordinary folk the mind is a machine, which ma 
indeed, by putting on extra pressure, be worked faster ; but the result 
is the det tion of the material which it turns off. It is an extraor- 
divary gift of nature and training, when a man is like Follett, who, after 
getting the facts of an involved and intricate case into his mind only at 
one or two o’clock in the morning, could appear in Court at nine, A. M., 
and there proceed to state the case and all his reasonings upon it, with 
the very perfection of logical method, every thought in its place, 
and all this at the rate of rapid extempore speaking. The difference be- 
tween the rate of writing and that of speaking, with most men, makes the 
difference between ucing good material and bad. A great many 
minds can turn off a fair manufacture at the rate of writing, which, when 
overdriven to keep pace with speaking, will bring forth very poor staff 
indeed. And les this, most le cannot grasp a large subject in 
all its extent and its bearings, and get their thoughts upon it marshalled 
and sorted, unless they have at least two or three days todoeo. At 
= - all is confusion and indefiniteness, but gradually things settle into 

er. 

Hardly any mind, by any effort, can get them into order quickly. If 
at all, it is by a tremendous exertion ; whereas the mind has a curious 
power, without any perceptible effort, of arranging in order thoughts 
upon any sabject, if you give it time. Who that bas ever written bis 
ideas on some involved poiot but knows this? You begin by ens up 
information on the subject aboat which you are to write. You throw 
into the mind, as it were, a great heap of crude, unordered material. 
From this book and that book, frem this review and that ne’ per, you 
collect the observations of men who have regarded your sabject from 
uite different points of view, and for quite different purposes ; you 
row into the mind cartload after cartload of facts and opinions, with 

a despairing wonder how you will ever be able to get that huge, contra- 
dictory, vague mass into anything like shape and order. And if, the 
mioute you had all your matter accumulated, you were called on to state 
what you knew or thought upon the subject, you could not do so for 
our life in any satisfactory manner. You would not know where to 
in, or how to go on; it would be all confusion and bewilderment. 

Well, do not make the slightest effort. What is iupossible now will be 

uite easy by aud bye. peas, which cost a sovereign a pint at 
bristmas, are quite cheap in their r season. Go about other things 
for three or four days : and at the of that time you will be aware 
that the oem | bob ye! mind, voluntarily and almost unconsciously 
aying, has arranged that mass of matter which you threw 
- — rtai Sp he ee 

om Bee exactly wi to what to say next, 
Eeeiee Tenet see 








of labour. But then, instead of 
having been all at once, it has been mach subdivided. The subject 
was simmering in your mind all the while, though you were bardly aware 
of it. Time after time, you took a little run at it, aod saw your way a 


spread | little farther through it. But this multitude of little 


efforts does not coant for much 


my ing 


the carcase of @ large 
ws map-wenn tap ecmaattio ee 





long, and the minutes in which one 


would for it now. But then, he went on, it cost us that in little sums 
we ly felt; while the four pounds it will sell for come all in a 
and seem to give a very perceptible profit. Successive uafelt sixpences 
had mounted up to that considerable sum ; even as five hundred litle 
unfelt mental efforts bad mounted up to the large result of sorting and 
methodizing the mass of crude fact and opinion of which we were 
ing a little while ago. 
aviog worked through this preliminary matter (which will probably 
be quite enough for some readers, even as Solan goose which does - 
but whet the appetite of the Highlander, annihilates that of the Sasse- 
nach), I now come to the subject which was in my mind when I began to 
write on the horse’s head. I am not in the stable now ; for the business 
which detained me there is long since @ : and after all, it is 
more convenient to write at one I wish to say something 
concerning certain evils which press u humanity ; and which are to 
the mind very much what a mu -blister is to the body. To the 
healtby man or woman they probably do not do much serious barm ; 
but they maiatain a very constant irritation. They worry aud annoy. 
It is ext ly interesting, in reading the published diaries of several 
great and good men, to find them recording on how many days they were 
put out of sorts, vexed and irritated, and rendered unfit for their work 
of writing, by some piece of petty malignity or petty trickery. How 
well one can sympathize with that guod and great, honest and amia- 
ble and sterling man, Dr. Chalmers, when we find bim recording in his 
diary, when he was a countiy = minister, how he was unable to 
make satisfac’ progress with his sermon one whole forenoon, because 
some tricky over-reaching farmer in the neighbourhood drove two 
calves into a field of bis glebe, where the great man found them in the 
morning devouring his fine young clover! There was something very 
irritating and annoying in the de Hew ane . And the sensitive ma 
cbinery of the Pm ¢ man’s mind could not work sweetly when the gritty 
grains of the small vexation were fretting its polished sarface. t it 
be remarked in ng, that the peculiar petty dishonesty of driving cat- 
tle into a neigh’ ng proprictor’s field, is far from being an uncom- 
mon one. And let me inform such as have suffered from it of a remed 
against it which has never been known to fail. If the trespassin 
mals be cows, wait till the afternoon: then bave them well milked, and 
send them home. If horses, let them a be pat in carts, and sent 
off ten miles to fetch lime. A sudden strength will theaceforward invest 
your fences ; and from having been so open that uo efforts on the part of 
your neighbours could keep their cattle from straying into your fields, 
you will find them all at once become wholly im 
But, to return, I maintain that these continual blisters, of petty trickery 
and petty malignity, produce a very vexatious effect. You are quite put 
about at ee, one of your eervants in some piece of dishonesty 
or deception. You are decidedly worried if you to be sitting ina 
cottage where your coachman does not know that you are; and if you 
discern from the window that functionary, who never exercises your 
horses in your presence save at a walk, galloping them furiously over 
the bard stones ; g their legs and endangering their wind. It is 
annoying to find your haymakers working desperately bard and fast 
when you ap Oo the field, not aware that from amid a little clamp of 
wood you had discerned them a minate before reposing quietly upon the 
fragrant heaps, nnd possibly that you had overheard them saying that 
they need not work very hard, as they were working for a gentleman. 
You would not have been displeased had you found honestly rest- 
ing on the sultry day: but you are annoyed by the small attempt to de- 
ceive you. Such pieces of petty trickery put you more out of sorts than 
you would like to acknowledge ; and you are likewise ashamed to dis- 
cover that you mind so much as you do, when some goodnatured friend 
comes and informs you how Mr. es been misrepresenting some- 
thing you have or done ; and Miss Limejuice has been telling lies 
to your frejadice. You are a clergyman, perbaps ; and you said in your 
sermon last Sunday that, strong Protestant as you are, you believed that 
many people may be foand in the Church of Rome. 
Well, ever since then, Miss Limejuice has not ceased to rush about the 
ish, exclaiming in every house she entered, “ Is not this awful? 
ere, on Sundey morning, the rector said that we ought all to become 
Roman Catholics! is to have him up di- 
rectly. I was always sure that he was a Jesuit in disguise.’ Or you 
are a country gentleman : and at an election-time you told one of 
tenants that such a candidate was your friend, and that you 
happy if he could conscientiously vote for him, but that he 
just what he thought right. Ever since, Mr. Snarling has 
ing a report that you went, drank, into your tenant’s house, tha 
brast your fist in his face, that you took him by 
and shook him, that you told him that, if he did not vo 
your friend, = would turn him out of your farm, and 
wife and children to the workhouse. For in such 





; people whose opinion you value, 
know how much weight to attach to any statement of Miss Limejuice 
aod Mr. Snarling ; and if you to do your ey Aye by day where 
God has put you, and to live an honest, christian life, it will go hard 
bat you will live down such malicious vilification. But these things 
worry. They act as blisters, in short, without tiie medicinal value of 
blisters. And little contemptible worries do a great deal to detract 
from the enjoyment of life. To meet great misfortunes we gather up 
our endurance, and pray for Divine support and guidance ; but as for 
small blisters, the insect cares (as James Mon call them) of daily 
life, we are very ready to think that they are too little to trouble the 
Almighty with them, or even to call up our fortitude to face them. 
This is not a sermon ; but let it be said that whosoever would learn how 
rightly to meet the perpetually-recurring worries of workday existence, 
should read an admirable little treatise by Mrs. Stowe, the authoress of 
Uncle Tom's Cabin, entitled Harthly Care a Heavenly Discipline. The price 
of the work is one penny, but it contaios advice which is worth an un- 
counted number of pence. Nor, as I think, are there to be found many 
more corroding and vexatious agencies than those which have been al- 
ready named. To know that your servants, or your bumbler neighbours, 
or your tradespeople. or your tenantry, or your scholars, are practising 
upon you a system of petty deception ; or to be informed (as you are 
quite sure to be informed) bow such and such a mischievous (or perhaps 
only thoughtless) acquaintance is putting words into your month ob 
you never uttered, or abasing your wife and children, or gloating over 
your failure to get into parliament, or the lameness of your horses, or 
the epeeeh you stuck in at the recent public dinner ;-~all these things 
are pettily vexatious to many men. No doubt, over sensitiveness is 
abundantly foolish. Some folk not merely to be thinskinned, 

) daputeed of eng skin at all; and such folk 

for their folly. They wince when 
go wrong, but they cannot. 
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You have observed, no doubt, that the mention of over-sensitive 

ple acted upon the writer’s train of thought as a pair of points in the rails 
act upon a railway train. It shunted me off the main line ; and in these 
remarks 00 who talk their mind, I have been, , rao 
ning along a siding. To go back to the point where I the line, I ob- 
serve, that although it is very foolish to mind much about such emall 
matters as being a little cheated day by day, and a deal misrepre- 
satel eat CY eae still it is the fact that 
even upon ofa thfal temperament such things act as moral 
pebbles in one’s boots, The petty maliguity which occasionally annoys 
you is generally to be found among ier acquaintances, and people of 
the same standing with yourself; while the petty trickery for the most 
exists in the case of your inferiors. I think one always feels the 
ore for looking any small evil of life straight in the face. Todefinea 
thing, to fix its precise dimensions, almost invariably makes it look a 
good deal emaller, Indefiniteness much increases a size ; 80 let 
us now examine the size and the operation of these blisters of humanity. 
As for petty malignity, my reader, have you not seen a great deal of 
it? There are not many men who appear to love their neighbours as 
themselves. No one enjoysa misfortune or disappointment which befals 
himself : bat there is too much truth in the smart Frenchman’s saying, 
that there is something not entirely disagreeable to us in the misfortunes 
of even our very best friends. The iguity, indeed, is petty. It is 


only in small matters. And it is rather in feeling than in action. Even | th 


that sour Miss Limejuice, though she would be very 
fell lame or your carriage upset, would not see you 
doing her i best tosave you. Ah, poor thing! she is not so bad, 
after all. This has been to her but a bitter world ; and no wonder if she 
is, on the surface, a little embittered by it. But when you get fairly 
through the surface of her nature, as real misfortunes and trials do, there 
is kindliness about that withered heart yet. She would laugh at you if 
ou broke down in your h on the hustings; but she would throw 
rself in the path of a pair of furious runaway horses, to save a little 
child from their trampling feet. Ido not believe that among ordivary 
people, even ina gonsiping little country town, there is much real and 
serious malice in this world. I cling to that belief; for if many men 
were traly as mischievous as you would sometimes think when you hear 
them talk, one might turn misanthrope and hermit at once. 

There is hardly a person you know who would do you any material 
injury ; not one who would cut down your roses, or splash your entrance- 
gate with mud: not one who would not gladly do you a kind turn if it 
lay witbin his power. Yet there are a good many who would with ratis- 
faction repeat any story which might be a little to pave disadvantage ; 
which might tend to ro that you are rather silly, rather conceited, 
rather ill-informed. You have various friends who would not object to 
show up any ridiculous mistake you might happen to make ; who would 
— _—_ the — on ee it Sg that = bad never heard 

the Spectator of Sir Roger de Coverley, or that you thought that Mary 
Queen of Scots was the mother of George III. You have various friends 
who would preserve the remembrance of the day on which the rector re- 
buked you for talking in church ; or on whieh your partner and yourself 
fell flat on the floor of the ball-room at the county town of Oatmealshire, 
in the midst of a galop. You have various good-natured friends to 
whom it would be a positive enjoyment to come and tell you what a 
very unfavourable opinion Mr. A—— and Mrs. B—— and Miss C—— 
had been of your talents, character, and conduct. 
How true was the remark of Sir Fretful Plagiary, that it is quite unne- 
ceseary for apy man to take pains to learn anything bad that has been 
said about him, inasmuch as it is quite sure to be told him by some 
good-natured friend or other! You have various acquaintances who 
will be very much when a rainy day spoils the pic-nic to which 
a have invited a large party 5 and who will be perfectly enraptured, 

f you have hired a steamboat for the occasion, and if the day proves so 
stormy that every soul on board is deadly sick, And indeed it is satisfac- 
tory to think that in our uncertain climate, where so many festal days 
are marred as to their enjoyment by drenching showers, there is compen- 
sation for the sufferings of the people who are ducked, in the enjoyment 
which that fact affords to very many of their frieuds. By taking a larger 
view of things, you discover that there is good in everything. You were 
Senior W er: you jast miss being made a Bishop at forty-two. No 
doubt that was a great disappointment to yourself; but think what a joy 
it was to some scores of fellows whom you beat at College, and who hate 
you accordingly. Some months ago a proprietor in this county was 
raised to the peerage. His tenantry were entertained at a public dinner 
in honour of the event. The dinner was beld in @ large canvas pavilion. 
The day came. It was fearfally stormy, aod torrents of rain fell. A 
fect shower-bath was the portion of many of the guests ; and finally the 
canvas walls and roof broke loose, smashed the crockery, and whelmed 
the feast in fearful ruin. During the nine days which followed, the first 
remark made by every one = met was, “ What asad pity about the 
storm spoiling the dinner at Stuckup Place!” And the countenance of 
every one who thus expressed bis sorrow was radiant with joy! And 
quite natural too. They would have felt real regret had the new peer 
beea drowned or shot: but the petty malignity which dwells in the 
human bosom made them rejoice at the small bat irritating misfortune 
which had befallen. Shall I coufess it, mea culpa, mea maxima culpa, I re- 
joiced in common with all my fellow-creatures! I was ashamed of the 
feeling. I wished to ignore it and extinguirh it ; but there was no doubt 
that it was there. And if Lord Newman was a person of enlarged aud 
philosophic mind, he would have rejoiced that a small evil, which merely 
mortified himself and gave bad colds to his tenantry, afforded sensible 
pleasure to several thousands of his fellow-men, Yes, my reader: it is 
well that a certain measure of small malice is ingrai in our fallen 
nature. For thus some pleasure comes oat of almost all pain ; some 
good from almost all evil. Your little troubles vex 
your friends. Your horse comes down and smashes his 
to you and your groom it is anmingled bitterness. But every man 
within Pore on whose horse’s knees have already been smashed, 
hails the event as a real blessing to bimself, You signally fail of get- 
ting into Parliament, though you stood for a county in which you fancied 
that your own influence and that of your counexions was all-powerfal. 
No doubt, you are sadly mortified. 
self for several weeks. But what chuckles of joy pervade the hear 
faces of five hundred fellows who have no chance of getting into the 
House themselves, and who dislike you for huge fortune, your grand 
- your insufferable dignity, and your 

orgetfulness of the place where you grew, which by arou 
you is perfectly well remembered. And while it is true that even people 
of a tolerably benevolent nature do not really feel any eon regret at 
any mortification or disappointment which befals a wealthy and preten- 
tious neighbour, it is also certain that a greater number of folk do actu- 
ally gloat over event which bumbles the wealthy and pretentious 
man. Sernnnt load. pasting the gee on 9, Ce: 

wo will do him a great deal of 


lad if your horse 
rowning without 
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execration were expressed, Dot that show 
not to entertain it!—7o be concluded next week, 
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LORD DERBY 8 DEFENCE. 
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nd | with their joy then, as did ev 


tter for it.” It is not anche to 


ficial | event of the year, 


themselves open to a charge of indifference het Sane no notice of such 

a decision. stating the course which the Goverament intended to 

pursue, he begged their Lordships to remember the circumstances under 

spre ifficulties with which he had had 
con 


The present distracted state of parties in the House of Commons ren- 
dered it almost im ble to administer the affairs of the nation, He 
excepted, indeed, the Conservative party from this censure, whose unwa- 
vering, cordial, an@ generous support he had received for so many 
years, and then proceeded to enumerate the various political achieve- 
ments of Lord John Russell, whose ability and energy as an advocate of 
Reform ¢ one would acknowledge, but whose attentions resembled 
more the zeal of a lover than the judicious superiatendenee of a parent. 
It. bad been the peculiar fortune of Lord John Russell, from the restless 
energy of his disposition, to overthrow many Governments, not only of 
his opponents, but also of his friends. The such conduct 
was, that hardly 8 year now passed without a Ministerial crisis, and if 
the system were persevered {n it would put an end to all government, 
for it inflicted injury at home and damaged the influence of the couatry 
abroad. In accepting office, he had endeavoured to carry on the Govern- 
ment, not by embittering, but by conciliating all parties, until a party 
— L formed capable of carrying out a fixed and definite policy. 

ne of t! 
¢ damnosa 








he questions bequeathed to him by the late Goverument was 
herediias of Parliamentary Reform. He had in consequence 
introduced a Bill to meet that question. The way that Bill had been re- 
ceived was well known to their lordships. It had not been suffered to 


be read a second time, aud to be amended in committee, but bad been | hoc 


met by a Resolution, which, according to some authorities, was contrary 
to Parliamentary practice, and had been swamped without discussion. 
Had the Bill been pr ded with in ittee, he and his colleagues 
were prepared to vindicate its principles as well as to consider proposed 
alterations, which, if admissible, no false pride would have prevented 
them from accepting. An opportunity had thus been given to the 
House of Commons to settle this question, but they had preferred the 
interests of a the interests of the country. 

In bis speech in the House of Commons Lord Palmerston had said that 
the Government should be condemned to keep their places and do “ our” 
bidding ; but he begged to tell Lord Palmerston they would do no one’s 
bidding but that of the Queen as long as they retained her confidence. 
But whose bidding were they to do? Was it that of the eye om 
who were of such motley and heterogeneous materials that it did not 
know what its bidding was? He would not disguise from the House the 
difficulty in which the Cabinet was tplaced by the refusal of the second 
reading of the Bill. There were bat two courses open to them,—the 
first was to disselve Parliament ; and the second to tender their resig- 
nation to Her Majesty. Considering, however, the t grave con- 
dition of European affairs, and the » Peer 4 interests of the country, be 
had deemed it his duty to recommend to her Majesty as early a dissolu- 
tion of Parliament as was consistent with the public service. Her Ma- 
jesty had consented to this pro |, and he looked with confidence to 
the appeal about to be made to the country. 

The Ministers, he idered, had red 
troduction of the Bill, and held themselves 
not afraid to go to the bustings on this , for the , which 








d their promise by the in- 
free on that ground. He was 


them in friendly tones, and fiually brings 
gress of Empires ; for, although Russia pro- 
it is the mission of Lord Cowley to Vienna which 





the combatants, reasons with 
them to consent to a Con 
poses ee Convention, 
opens way and makes it possible, This action of England now 
shows what the policy of England will be hereafter, and Py on when 
peace is made secure will be more glorious to her than any crimson 
battle field in history which has carried her fame to the stara. There is 
no glory like such beneficent iuflaences in the family of nations, And 
if, unbappily, her generous effort for harmony should fail, which, God 
forfend, she will not be the less entitled to the blessing promised to the 
peacemakers, the favoured ones of God ; and her effort would be none 
the less their grateful boast to-day. They might alo point to Hindostan 
with equal or greater pride, where, in the hour o triumph, England 
forebore vengeance, maguanimously restrained her strength, proclaim- 
ing pardon, and offering peace to her rebellious children, alread plan- 
ning and acting for their future welfare and happiness. It was hard to 
say which earned the greater glory, Campbell, who steadily and 
energetically quelled the revolt, or Canning, who added lustre to bis illus- 
trious name by his deeds of merey. Par nobile fratrum ; let them believe 
that Eogland knows how to reward both the hero of peace no Jess than 
the hero of war. Once when travelling in a desert region he approached 
a famed city near where Jacob tended sheep for his uncle Laban, and 
above the city he beheld the cross of St. George, floating from the roof 
of the British Consulate—the only mark of Christianity which dared 
to show itself openly in all that land, He looked upon ii with a throb- 
bing heart, watil the mystery of Eagland’s greatness was revealed. Jn 
signo vinces, Under that sacred banner, England, thou hast gained 
dominion ; it remains to thee, under the same sacred banner, to make 
other conquests, only after another method. What thou bast sabdued 
for thyself retain and subjugate for Christ. Use now thy great power 
for the welfare of nations, so sbalt thou complete the true festiny ofa 
Christian empire, so shalt thou gain for thyself a nobler guerdon than 
victorious arms and tributary realms, even the last benediction of the 
King of kiogs amd the Lord of lords. So shalt thou fulfil both His 
mission and thiae own—* On earth peace, good will towards men," 

* Praise God from whom all blessings flow” was then sung, and & col- 
lection taken up for the benefit of the charitable fund of the Society.— 
The concluding Collects, commencing with the Prayer for the Queen in 
the Communion Service, were said by the Rev. Mr. Pennell ; Bishop South- 
gate dismissed the congregation with the Benediction ; and they retired 
to the notes of “God Save the Queen” There was a very fine choir of 
ladies and gentlemen in the organ loft, under the direction of Mr. George 
F, Bristow, and it is needless to say that the music was excellent. What 
Mr, Bristow undertakes he does well, aud he has often laid the Soeiety 
under obligation. 

THE BANQUET. 


The Society concladed their celebration, by a splendid banquet at the 
Astor House. About one hundred persons sat down to @ dinndr served 
in the admirable style which is habitual at Mr. Stetson’s establishment. 
Scotch salmon and English beef were among the delicacies bountifal! 
provided, and the table decorations were extremely tasteful and pe 
ate.—The Chair wus occupied by the President of the Society, Dre Bee 

the 


He was supported on the right and left by the Mayor of this city, 








had been, by the decision of the other ‘House, deferred to another ses- 
sion, was a large and liberal measure ; much mischief had been done by 
that decision, and ro principle produced on which a fatare Reform Bill 
could be based. It was not, however, on the Reform question only be 
appealed to them as Hoglishmen and lovers of fair play, whether they 
would sanction the overthrow of a Government which had been defeated 
not by fair Parliamentary opposition, but by what, not to use an offensive 
term, he would call an ingenious manceevre. 

Lord GranviL_e agreed with Lord Derby in his opinions about parties, 
but still thought that Government should have a sufficient majority in 
the House of Commons to carry out a policy of their own. He vindi- 
cated Lord Jobn Russell from the fierce and inaccurate statement of 
Lord Derby. He could not admit that the present Government had a 
monopoly of maintaining peace in Europe, and thought there were States- 
men in both Houses of Parliament as capable to do so as the present 
Mio . In respect to the Reform Bill, there was not a aeale person, 
except those in the Government, who did not object to the Bill, and now 
he was glad to see that Lord Derby himeelf was pre to abandon it. 
He was not afraid of an appeal to the country, but adoption of such 
a course threw a grave responsibility on those who advised it. What was 
the Cabinet to the country for? To confirm their policy? The 
t wanted the country to make one for 
it. In his opinion, it would have better become a statesman bold- 
ly to announce to the nation what policy be intended to adopt.—The 
motion was then withdrawn. 

—————=— 


ST. GEORGE’S DAY IN NEW YORK. 

The seventy-third anniversary of the St. George's Society of New York 
was celebrated on Easter Monday, the 23rd of April, baving been the 
last day of Lent. At sunrise the banner of St. George, (a red cross on a 
white field) was raised on the Astor House, and continued to float there 
during the day. 





MORNING SERVICE. 
A special service was held in the morning at St. Thomas’ church, in 
Broadway. A large number of clergymen of the Episcopal denomina- 
tion officiated, including the Right Rev. Bishop Sou ite, Rev. Dra, 
Van Kieek, Morgan, and Morris, and Revs. T, Gallaudet, W. G. Farring- 
don, L. H, Tattle, G, C. Pennell (Chaplain to the Society), L. D. Brai- 
nerd, A. A. Leonard, Jas. G. Jacocks, and T. Towell. Among the col- 
lects read in the Morning's Service were the “ prayer for the Queen’s 
Majesty,” that for “ the Prince Consort, Albert, Prince of Wales, and 
all the Royal Family,” from the English Li . The sermon was 
preached by the Right Rev. Horatio Southgate, D.D., from the text: 
* Blessed are the peacemakers,” —Matt. v.,9. His brief and eloquent 
discourse is thas sammed up in one of the city t 
In commencing his discourse he addressed the society as “‘ Englishmen 
and ” and referred to their meeting one year ago, when the joy- 
ous intelligence that “ Lucknow has fallen” greeted their ears aod 
thrilled their hearts. The stronghold of the rebels of India had suc- 
cambed to that patriotic and persistent courage of the British soldiery 
which had distinguished them throughout the world. He sympathized 
ery American heart. There was no joy, 
dvep and abiding, like that with which, standing on a foreign shore, we 
bear good tidings from our native land. He reesemsbered with what 
thrilling interest he, with a few other Americans then in the far East, 
Mexico of General 


= of the sentiment of patriotism, which he regurded as perfectly con- 
stent with Christian principles. The result of war was to be 
to the honour or dishonour 
poy pa hep geen me fi 
su 

av made the key-note of their joy 
triamph of loyal arms in the jangles of 
of Manchester and Birmingham 
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Pr of the St. Nicholas, St. Patrick’s, St. Andrew's, and New Eng- 
land Societies ; the British Consul, E. M. Archibald, E-q.; Major Cady, 
U.S. A.; Bishop Southgate ; Rev. G. Penneli, Chaplain; Hoo. Edwin 
Botsford, of New Branswick ; Messrs. A. H. Armour and T. A. McLean, 
ot Toronto ; Ex-Presidents, E. F. Sanderson and W. Young ; Mr. R. Bage, 
the Treasurer ; and Mr. H. E. Pellew, late Secretary. Io the absence of 
Mr. Bas. Ward, Firet Vice President—kept away, we regret to add, by 
sick Vice Chairman was Mr. E. Walker, Second Vice President 
of the Society. The dining-room was handsomely decorated with the 
flags of various nations, the cross of St. the Chair- 
man’s seat, and the Society’s portrait of the Queen orvamenting the lower 
end of the room. 

Dodworth’s admirable band enlivened the evening with its accustomed 
excellent music, A glee club, of more \han a merit, sang the songs 
appropriated to the different toasts in a style which evoked tbe heartiest 

pp! of the pany, and it was certainly well merited. Indeed the 
whole musical arrangements, under charge of Mr. Napier, one of the Stew- 
ards, reflected great credit upon his judgment, selection was at 
once good and unhacknied. 

After the cloth was drawn, the President, Dr. J, C. Beales, addressed 
the Company as follows : 


“ Brothers of Saint George! I once more congratulate you on the 
recurrence of our national festival, which I am happy to say our §So- 
ciety increasing in prosperity and usefulness, But before I proceed fur- 
ther, t me to offer you my thanks for baving again placed me in 
this Chair, by a unanimous vote ; and I can assure you that the re- 
peated ions on which you have thus honoured me, bave my most 
grateful acknowled ta [Applause.] 
* You will recollect that a great revival took place in our 
Society last year ; and there was a flattering promise that our numbers, 
exertions, and influence would be greatly augmented. I believe I may 
fairly say, that promise has been fully redeemed. Through your euer- 
getic Charitable Committee, a larger sum than usual bas been distri- 
buted to the needy ; and I trust a corres ing good, and an increased 
measure of comfort, have been bestowed on our destitate countrymen. 
As I do not wish to detain you long, I do not propose to trouble you 
with many details, particularly as you have received the printed reports 
of the various Committees, However, I cannot refrain from heartily 
congratulating you on the successful action of one of your Special Com- 
mittees, which has already accomplished a great deal, and doubtless will 
eveatu obtain mach more. I allude to the ove that was appointed 
to enquire into the matter of St. Luke’s Hospital, and our right 
to bave beds there for sick British immigrants. The history of 
this affair, although ext ly interesting to us, is too long for 
me to trouble you with on It is sufficient 
for me to say, that with the valuable and efficient aid of our excellent 
Consal, and the strenuous exertions of a number of our most energetic 
members, five free beds are already secured in St, Luke’s Hospital for 
our sick countrymen, and there is every reason to hope that eventually 
our Society will virtually possess the power and privilege of providing 
for four or five times that number. I need not say that should this re- 
sult be attained, of which I have no doubt, it will be one of the greatest 
boons the Society could I am proud to say, too, that this Society 
is not only doing good here, in this city, but that it is respected and ap- 
preciated coun We are constantly re- 
colvias commne one from various places, g advice and in- 
stractions how to form new Societies of St, George on the model of our 








= 4° a am justified in claimiog that your beneficent 
ufluence i. 
“ Brothers of St. ! Thus much as the benevolent pur- 


poses and acts of our ‘ou well know, I am always 
proud to claim for it another great teristic—its nationality. 
{Cheere,] We desire for it, that it sball on all fittiog ovcasions be the 
exponent of Eoglish feeling in this City: that it may keep alive and 

in our hearts our love for, and our pride in our e Mother- 


country. 
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ociety ; but, as 


meet at this our Aaniver- 
admit it— we do; and we 
is not deserving of it? Let 
of her sons does not recollect, 
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The regular Toasts of the evening were as follows : 

1. The Day and all who honour it,—Glee ; “ Fill the Shining Goblet.” 

2. The n. God bless her!—Anthem : “ God Save the rey 

3. The President of the United States.—Air : “ Hail Columbia!” Band. 

4. The + al and Authorities of the City of New York.—Glee : “ Mynheer 

Dunek. 
be Her eae’ Ministers and Representatives on this Continent.—Song : 
- enaiis ” 

Bethe “Armies and Navies of Great Britain and the United States. If ever 
called upon to fight, may it be side by side, in the cause of Freedom !—Airs : 
“ Rale Britannia ;” and “ Star Spangled Banner.” Band. 

7. Our Sister ieties, and their honoured Representatives—our Welcome, 
Guests.—Glee : “ ip, , and Trath.” 

8. Woman.—Glee : “ A Bumper to the Fair.” 

Mayor Tiemann responded to the toast of the “ Mayor and authorities 
of New York,” in cordial and acceptable fashion, as one slight extract 
from his reported speech will show: ‘ Mr. President, I was gratified at 
the warm maoner in which you drank to the toast of your Queen, She 
is worthy of all respect, not only from . Ve but from every man 
throughout the world, [Loud cheers.] She is # woman worthy to be 
honoured of all nations, and I believe she is so honoured. (Hear, bear.) 
There have been some threats—(a laugh)—that she would come over to 
this country. I only wish she would come during my administration—I 
would guarantee her the warmest kind of @ reception. The cable cele- 
bration would be a mere speck in comparison to it.” [Applause.] 

In introducing the fifth Toast, the Chairman said that it was a matter 
of regret that Lord Lyons could not be present, but his official duties un 
fortunately compelled his absence. In her Majesty’s Consul at New 
York, however, they bad an excellent representative.—Mr. Archibald, of 
course, replied ; and in the happy manner that is habitual with him. He 
warmly eulogised Lord Napier, and complimented Lord Lyons.— An 
allusion made by him to one subject that would have been felicitously 
treated by Lord Napier—bad he been present—drew from the Chair a 
Toast in honour of the “ British Colonies.” Mr. Archibald spoke of the 
a lapse of a ceatary, since the capture of Quebec and the death of 

olfe. 

Mr. Botsford, a member of the Legislative Council of New Brunswick, 

led on behalf of that portion of the Queen’s dominions, touching 

briefly upon the prospects of increased trade and {utercourse between 
this country and his own, and the benefits to be derived therefrom. He 
was followed by Mr, Armour, of Toronto, on behalf of the Canadians, 
who spoke at greater length. Avowing himself of Scottish origin and 
connection, he took the opportuaity of pointing out how largely the 
Colonial existence and the welfare of bis Province had been influenced 
English heads and hands, Starting with General Wolfe, whom he 
eulogised as having finer qualities than those of the mere soldier, he 
glanced at the career of each successive English administrator of affairs, 
ving each the credit due to him. Having no oy before us, we can 

t mention the names of Sir John Colborne, Sir O. Bagot, Lord Syden- 
ham, Lord Metcalfe, and Sir Edmund Head. The speaker's allusion 
to Lord Metcalfe’s steadfast adberence to his post, when a martyr to 
an excruciating disease, was a happy illustration of the way io which 
a sense of duty predominates in English minds ; and more comprehen- 
sible to the listeners than the slur thrown upon the Brown-Dorionites of 
Canadian party-politics, a propos to Sir Edmund Head, 

y, . 5. Army, —with apparent effort 
to ay bps with evident heartiness of will—to the Toast which 
coupled armed forces of Great Britain and America.—After this, 
there was another interpolation in favour of the “ Press,” the compli- 
ment being acknowledged by Mr. De Cordova, of the NV. Y. Times, in a 
strain of genuine eloquence. What he said isnot on the record; but he 
touched sympathies of all present, by his well-chosen well-put 
allusions to scenes and seasons that are always dear to E men. 

When the “ Sister Societies” were wel ad, r was made in 
excellent taste, by Mr. Adam Norrie, on bebalf of the Sons of St. An- 
drew. He gave as a sentiment : 

Benevolence and Patriotism—Beautifully illustrated by the St. George’s So- 
clety of New York. 

Mr. Bell, for the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick, followed, and thus con- 
cluded bis brief remarks : 

“ Here’s health to honest John Bull 
When he’s gone we shall ne'er find another ; 

With hearts and with brim full, 

Here's a health to Old England, his mother.” 

Mr. J. De Peyster Ogden acknowledged the compliment, on behalf of 
St. Nicholas, and was warm in his tribute to his hosts. He proposed : 

The Sons of the St. George’s Society—Their love for the land of their birth 
gives promise of respect and protection for the land of their adoption. 

Mr. Evarts rose on behalf of the New England Society, and made the 

of the evening. The abridged report, which we w, does not 
do to the terseness and pleasant humour which prevailed. He 
(says the record) that the new Englanders’ reverence for New-En 
land was not because it was new, but because it was their Eogland. 
The Puritans looked back with love to the land from which they came. 
What peoples were so alike as those of — and America? The 
hilosopher must recognise in the growth and separation of the ng 
From the mother a natural We were alike even in our faults. 
If we were saucy, Englishmen were surly ; if we were always jortling 
people in our way, they never budged a hair’s breadth out of the wa 
of other people. And as for mutual confidence, they showed it by al- 
ways lendiag us money when we needed it, and we have ter confi- 
dence, in never paying it unless it was needed ; the youth thought it 
no great crime to plunder his mother’s pockets. He concladed with the 
sentiment: 

The Sovereign of England—A famous monarch of a great people ; her virtues 
as a woman have recovered the homage over the hearts of a people, which is 
denied to her crown. 

It is needless to say that the applause was tumultuous. 

When the President had gone through his formal list, he toasted Mr. 
E. F. Ward, oa whose bebaif Mr. E. Walker replied, complaining bow- 
ever in the first instance, in a merry strain which elicited much laugh- 
ter, that no one had undertaken to reply for the final toast on the Iist.—Af- 
ter this, various compliments were , Including a well-deserved one 
to the active and attentive Stewards, and one to the Vice-Presidents at 
the table. To what hour song and sentiment were continued, we have 
not had the luck to ascertain. 

We say a few words on the whole subject elsewhere ; but bere our 
oo at Monday’s eayings and doings must of necessity be brought to 
a close. 
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Marnigp.—On Tuesday, the 19th April, 1859, at Port Washita, Indian Terri- 
tory, Josernine IsaBeLLA Burge, daughter of the Rev. John Burke, chaplain, 
v. e 2,8 R. H. Orrver, Esgq., Lieut. lst Inf. (U. 8. A.) now stationed at Port 

rbuckle. 





Diep.—Suddenly, in this Cit y on the 28th inst.,in the 22d of his age, 
ALEXANDER T., cay son of Thomas McMullen. io af o 


Diep.—On Tuesday, April 26th, at Newtown, L. L, Exizaneru, widow of the 
eo Williams, Esq., formerly of the Island of Barbadoes, in the 74th year 
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Continental Europe.—The War Cloud. 

The Liverpool mail of the 16th inst., which arrived here on Thursday 
night by the Africa, supplies scant materials for forming any conclusive 
opinion as to the chances of a hostile collision on the plains of Lom- 
bardy ; and if the news from Galway vid St. John’s, N.F , be of two 
days’ later date, the postcript, so,to say, concerns only the Western coast 
of Ireland. In brief, then, we can eee no further into the future to-day, 
than we could a week ago. Nay, the multitudinous scraps of intelli- 
gence which burtle through the press, tend only to embarrassment, 
though they furnish, it must be owned, an exhaustless fund of that 
goseip whereto the dear public turns ever an attentive ear, Utterly 
unable to reproduce a tithe even of these piquant items, we are fain 
to weigh their import in the lump, and offer the concentrated essence 
to the reader. 

The assembling of a Congress appears, then, to be still problemati- 
cal, for Austria losists, as a preliminary, that both France and Sar- 
dinia shall disarm—and it is scarcely possible that the former of these 
two powers, after assuming the part of armed supervisor-general of 
European interests and humanity at large (!), will confessedly dwarf 
her pretensions. Now, the Cabinet of Vienna must be perfectly well 
aware that the Emperor Napoleon cannot accept this condition, without 
really or apparently humiliating himself. Austria, we coaclude there- 
fore, would rather trust to the sword than the pen and the vote, and 
suspects, perhaps, that her shrewd enemy in Western Europe is not 
quite so strenuously bent upon campaigning, as the language of his 
organ and the forwardacss of his preparations would seem to imply. 
She continues, however, to perfect her defences against the last con- 
tingency, and is, perhaps, the best equipped of the three prominent 
parties to the strife, for immediate operations in the field. Her le- 
gions are still pouring down the passes of the Alps, and the West- 
era frontier of her Italian possessions bristles with loaded cannon.—Nor 
is Sardinia less eager for thefray. Beguiled by the prospect of enlarged 
dominion, somewhat frenzied by sympathetic voices from far and near, 
atrengthened by the enrolment of hosts of Italian volunteers flocking to 
her standard, and confident in the aid of her powerful coadjutor, she is 
willing to risk her fortunes.—It is over Paris that the veil of mys 
tery hangs the thickest. Movements contradict words; and semi-official 
declarations are shorn of weight by facts that cannot be gainsaid. 
Germany is lectured for the third time by the Monileur, in a style that 
savours of offence and pedantry, while aiming at coaciliation. Mar- 
seilles overflows with munitious of war. Guaboats are ready at Toulon 
for some expedition—not for Cochin-China. The famous Chassears 
@’ Afrique are recalled from their habitual quarters in Algeria. The talk 
is of peace and mediation ; the actions all tend the other way, In ore 
direction only can we perceive a siga of settlement, a foreshadowing of 
a pacific solution. A French paper is graciously permitted to announce 
the final arrangements, to be adopted in the event of war. The Emperor 
appoints himself Commander-in-Chief, with Marshal Canrobert for his 
second in command! Several years ago, Louis Napoleon was similarly 
placarded as about to head an expedition against the Kabyles; but he 
didn’t leave the Tuileries. During the Crimean war, the date of his de- 
parture for Sebastopol was down in the programme ; but his Lieutenants 
were plagued only with his telegraphic messages, and saved the annoyance 
of his personal interference. On every occasion he tries to remind his 
submissive subjects of his illustrious Uacle, whom he sets before him as 
a pattern ; but he is too sagacious— unless fatalism demeat him—to forcea 
comparison on fields that made his Uncle immortal. On the whole, we 
surmise that Austria is more bent on fighting than she was; France 
less so. The Stock-markets are naturally tremulous; and indeed the 
rises and falls thereupon—being frequently induced by trivial causes 
and outside inflaences—tend to increase, not to diminish, the difficulties 
of those who would prognosticate. The Three-per-cents may be a good 
financial barometer. You would be unwise to trast them much in poli- 
tical crises. 

Lord Malmesbury’s explanation of the part that the British Govern- 
ment has been playing in all this complication of schemes, threats, ma- 
neeavres, and diplomacy, was to be laid before Parliament on Monday, 
the 18th inst, We very faintly hope that it may have tended in any way 
to solve the difficulties of the general situation ; but—be that as it may 
—we have no doubt whatever that it will bave shown unceasing and 
earnest efforts to prevent the calamity of war. 

The Congress, summoned to discuss and decide on the double election 
in Moldavia and Wallachia, is said to to have brought its labours toa 
conclusion. England, France, Russia, Prussia, and Sardinia, recognize 
the authority of Prince Couza, in both Principalities. Turkey and Aus- 
tria protest, but will probably yield. Else, what the value of this iater- 
national court of appeals? 


Home Affairs. 

There is reason to believe that Parliament was prorogued on Tuesday, 
the 19th inst., and dissolved on the 2ist. In such case the Election for 
Boroughs will have been held on Wednesday last, and the Counties wil! 
choose their representatives on Monday next. Thus the interested 
reader, who may bave personal or political friends likely to take part 
in the contest, may know when to look for tidings—There is a pros 
pect of a hard fight ; and the newspapers are crowded with addresses to 
constituents, records of public meetings, and details of incidental and 
anticipatory proceedings, which it is far easier to imagine than to crowd 
into a limited space. There are not, eo far as we pefceive, any reti te 
contemplated among leading men, for Sir Balwer Lytton has come forward 
again for Hertfordshire, notwithstanding rumoars to the contrary, and 
notwithstanding his debilitated health which has caused his recent ab- 











sence from the floor of the House of Commons. The old Members would 
for the most part contest the old places ; but we notice among the re- 
cently-excluded the names of Richard Cobden for Rochdale, and Austen 
Layard for York, as new candidates. As Mr. Cobden is now in this 
country, Mr. Bright has been doing the honours for him. We trust, be 
his opponent who he may, that Mr. Cobden will walk over the course, 
Parliament cannot spare his clear, intelligent, and conscientious labours ; 
and if his views have leaned too much towards Democracy, we think it 
by no means improbable that they have been modified during his actual 
observation of its practical working. 

Apart from its defeat on the Reform Bill, the Derby Administration 
has been in trouble. The acute and hard-working Colonial Secretary is 
said to be most desirous of resigning the toils of office, for a reason inei- 
dentally mentioned in the preceding paragraph, and most profoundly to 
be regretted. Short as has been his charge of the Colonial department, 
Sir Bulwer Lytton has shown a power of grappling with the delicate 
subjects connected therewith that come before him, and a promptness to 
deal with them—such as it is rare to find in official men who enter pub- 
lic life at a comparatively advanced age. If he be forced to retire, and 
Mr. Disraeli proceeds to solve his great Asian mystery by taking the 
Governor-Generalship of India—not an improbable event—Lord Derby, 
we say, will be a heavy loser, if the new Parliament should see 6t to sus- 
tain him in power. The latest trouble however has been at the Admi- 
ralty, over which Sir Joho Pakington presides—a clever and well-inten- 
tioned Minister, but just as ignorant of the technicalities and require- 
ments of the Navy as was the long time Whig First Lord, Sir Chas. Wood. 
Sir John therefore wanted professional assistance ia the House of Com- 
mons, where Mr. Lygon was his only coadjutor. A dissolution impend- 
ing, Captain Carnegie—one of the recently nominated Lords of the Ad- 
miralty—was asked to stand for a seat ; but it dido’t suit him, and he 
received consequently a notice that her Majesty no longer required him 
at the Board ; and Rear Admiral Sir John Leeke, willing to contest a bo- 
rough, has become a dispenser of naval patronage. A discussion here- 
upon in the House itself has made more than ever apparent the ab- 
surdity of placing a civilian at the head of the naval affairs of Great 
Britain. At some day not distant, the public voice will probably 
pronounce against the continuance of this ludicrous system, and we 
shall have a sailor superintending our maritime doings. We should 
add that Vice-Admiral Sir R. Dundas was also threatened with 
dismissal, because he would not “go to the country,” though the 
penalty was remitted in his case ; and furthermore that the appoint- 
ment, charged with the onerous necessity of attaching M.P. to the 
holder’s name, went begging through the upper ranks of the service, be- 
fore Sir J, Leeke came to the rescue. So it is plain that there are some 
inconveniences attendant on our British habit of expecting each leading 
department of state to be fully repreeented before the people. 

“ Bother the Ballot!” has been the exclamation of many a Parliament 
man, and will be of many more. No one in either House cares a piach 
of snuff about it, save a few pertinacious individuals who continue to 
drag the subject forward. Prominent among them is Mr. H. Berkeley, 
the annual presenter of a motion in itsfavour. On the 12th inst., he 
succeeded in obtaining a vote of 99 against 102, probably because cer- 
tain members saw before their eyes a portion of their future electors 
clamorous for a change in the mode of taking votes. For ourselves, 
we cannot get up any feeling on the matter, believing conscientiously 
that the adoption of the coveted plan would leave things exactly as 
they are. 

Come what may of the Conservative government, there is something 
striking in the fact that a father and a son—both Ministers, and one the 
Premier—moved respectively in either House, on the 14th inst., the an- 
ticipated Vote of Thanks to those who have kept India for us. This is 
@ rare conjunction in history ; and we therefore regret the more that we 
must postpone till next week a summary of, or extracts from, Lord Der- 
by’s or Lord Stanley’s eloquent tribute to the Meroes who saved our em- 
pire in the East. For to-day we must limit ourselves to stating that 
Viscount Canning, the Governor-General, is created an Earl—Lord El- 
phinstone, Governor of Bombay, a peer of the United Kingdom ; and 
that Lord Clyde, and the illustrious soldiers with whose names the reader 
is familiar, are specifically honoured in the Vote. 

Death has been busy in the old world, as our long Obituary testifies. 
—On the other hand, a great favourite of the public, known almost ex- 
clusively by his sobriquet of “‘ Sam Slick,” has received an honoar that 
he deserved at the hands of a Conservative Government. Mr. Justice 
Halibarton—now Sir Brenton—Chief Justice of Nova Scotia, will permit 
ue to offer him our congratalations. 


The Atlantic Telegraph. 

The application of the Atlantic Telegraph Company to Parliament 
for additional guarantees was, our readers will remember, discussed in 
the House of Commons some weeks since. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer then stated the willingness of the Government to meet the 
necessities of the Company, under certain conditions. In these the 
Chairman, at a subsequent meeting of the shareholders, considered there 
would be no obstacle to an arrangement beneficial to the Company, and 
one likely to secure a speedy resumption of endeavoars to make the ex- 
isting cable useful, or to lay a new one. 

The aid required from our government wasa guarantee of eight per 
cent. on a new capital of six hundred thousand pounds. The Company, 
we now learn from sources stated to be reliable, have accepted the terms 
of the guarantee ; and no doubt remains that the needed assistance will 
be given. Indeed the Company are already at work, deliberating on 
new plans and testing new materials for another cable, which it is not 
proposed to lay, however, until July of next year. Mr. Henley’s pow- 
erful battery will, in the meantime, be tried upon the old cable. To 
this end the sum of twenty thousand pounds has been devoted by 
the Company ; and the experiments with it will be commenced so 
soon as the battery, which has been lying at St. John’s, New- 
foundland, ali the winter, can be got into position. The announce- 
ment of its success or failure may therefore be expected in a few 
weeks, In the interval we shall perhaps have some slight revival 
of public interest in the chances of an hourly communication with the 
Old World. Of late, we have all been, or appeared to be, very indifferent 
in the matter; but a hostile marsballiag of the hosts of France and Aus- 
tria, and a thirst for news of the first battle between them, would make 
us all impatient again. 

Had we any information, we should gladly convey it to the reader, as to 
the progress of the Labrador and Greenland scheme, which came to light 
tae other day, in the Parliament House at Toronto. Perhaps some Ca- 
nadian contemporary will be good enough to inform us, bow far beyond 
the walls of that building the electrical cable is likely to extend. 


Death of H.B.M. Consul at Baltimore. 

With sincere regret we record the death of Mr. Wyndham Moreton- 
Dyer, charged with the commercial interests of her Majesty’s subjects at 
the important port of Baltimore. After a long and trying illness, he 
died on Saturday last, at the seat of his official duties. 

Mr. Morton-Dyer was a young maa comparatively, being only in his 
29th year ; and it is less than twelvemonths since he was transferred 
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from Mobile to Baltimore. At the former place he held the Consular 
appointment from December, 1852, to May, 1858, and carried thence testi- 
monials of general esteem and good will. His many friends there must 
have been saddened to learn that his promotion has so soon been fol- 
Jowed by his death. 


The Dinner of the St. George’s Society. 

Our report of the proceedings at the Astor House, given above, is not 
so full as we could wish it to be ; for the simple reason that our neigh- 
bours of the daily press, from whom we usually borrow on these occa- 
sions, left us comparatively in the lurch. They deemed the notorious 
murder and adultery case tried at Washington, to be of such eurpassing 
interest, that St. George was crowded into a small compaas, in order that 
false pleas, stale arguments, and loathsome particulars, might be laid 
before an eager public without omission or abridgment. But we only 
mention the fact as a reasoa for our comparative brevity. Pleasanter is it, 
than comment thereupon, to note that the annual gathering, though less 
numerous than it should have been, was no less succesefal than heretofore, 
in so far as zeal and good-fellowship may be taken to indicate success. 
The loyalty of Englishmen—so incomprehensible to many foreigners— 
needs not the stimalus of a crowd. Without an irreverent parody of 
holy words, we may truly say that, where two or three are gathered to- 
gether, there it is in the midst of them. Hearte swelled, we nothing doubt, 
on Monday night, as voices joined in the chorus of our national anthem ; 
and the satisfaction grew to fullness, as each successive speaker among 
the American guests approved the spirit displayed, and vied with his 
predecessor in genial homage to its cause. The American Bishop, at the 
Morning’s Service, set the kindly example. The American Mayor, the 
American soldier, the American merchant, the American lawyer, fol- 
lowed ; nor are we unwarranted in believing that the sentiment “ Eng- 
land and America against the World,”’ which was repeated more than 
once, does really underlie those complimentary phrases which courtesy 
might be presumed to dictate. 


A Consular Difficulty at New Orleans. 

Compelled as we sometimes are to take the pen against the Ruler of a 
country closely allied with our own, it gives us all the more gratifica- 
tion—in briefly recording a few facts—to pay a compliment to one of 
his representatives in these States, who appears in the affair to have 
conducted himself with spirit and discretion. . 

On or about the 18th inst., Count Mejan, Consul at New Orleans for 
the Emperor of the French, was arrested by the Recorder of the First 
District of that city, on a charge of harbouring a deserter from a mer- 
cbant ship. The arrest, under the circumstances, was a gross violation 
of Consular privilege ; and the resident foreign Consuls, headed by Mr. 
Mare, who represents ber Britannic Majesty, joined in a formal protest 
thereupon, against the infringement of their rights. The result was effi 
cacious and speedy. The matter was referred to Washington ; and, by 
direction thence, the Recorder acknowledged his error and quashed the 
proceedings, making, we presume, the requisite apologies. 

Had such an affair as this occurred in Greece, or any trumpery State, 
the indignity might have brought on a bombardment. It has scarcely 
been noticed in any but the local papers. 


Week by week is lengthened out upon our desk a list of subjects, 
whereon we purpose saying a word or two editorially. And now, in 
place of finding the happy moment arrived for discharging the journal- 
ist’s obligation ‘n this respect, we begin to perceive that this mere list of 
articles forthcoming, at a more convenient season, will of itself make a 
fair-sized paragraph. ; 

In the first place there is Mexico—entirely beyond our notice while 
simply given over to chronic fighting and squabbliog among military 
contestants for power, but under its present aspect offe ring a very cu- 
rious historical picture. For is it notso? Are there not two Presidents 
at this moment—one occupying certain places, the other certain otber 
places ; one acknowledged by the French and Britis: Ministers at the 
capital, the otker by the newly-appointed American Minister at Vera 
Cruz ; one Miramon, supported by our representative, and by the Clergy, 
and by the few lovers of absolutism—the other Juarez, commonly called 
the Liberal, and abetted by President Buchanan and bis Minister? We 
intended to have given our reasons at length for hoping that our Minis- 
ter’s man would be beaten by the United States Minister’s man ; as it is 
we must— postpone. 

Then there is an alleged dispute on the proper boundary line be- 
tween the U.S. and Great Britain, which ought to be traced through 
the channel that separates Vancouver's Island from the Continent. But 
is not this in the hands of Commissioners? May we not also in this 
case— postpone ? 

As for the Continents and Islands lying South of us, there is a Cuba 
fillibustering expedition to be disposed of; an incipient revolution in 
Venezuela, and a completed one in Hayti, to be examined ; a terrible 
earthquake in Quito to be established on evidence, or mourned over ; 
while the affairs of Central America are always on band, exhaustless, 
insatiable, mysterious. In respect to these last, we can but mark that our 
line-of-battle ship Cesar and frigate Diadem bave gone home, whence we 
argue that Sir Gore Ouseley is tranquillized as to the future. For the 
rest, we ask further— postponement. 

—<f————— 


ya usic. 

There can be but little to say about “ Norma,” prodaced as it was on Monday 
night, at the Academy of Music, in a generally unsatisfactory manner. At the 
best of times this opera falls a little tamely on the public ear, not because its 
excellences have been forgotten, but because they are remembered too well. 
The character of the heroine has been most ably interpreted in this city. We 
have had Parodi, Grisi, Gazzaniga, and a host of minor lights, so that in the 
end we are exactly informed of what the part is susceptible, in musical and dra- 
matic points of view. On Monday, the opportunity was vouchsafed us of hear- 
ing Mile. Carolina Alaimo—a lady who has enjoyed a career in Europe, and who 
at the el th hour ived the possibility of trans-Atlantic laurels. The 
debut was by no means a triumph. Mile. Alaimo bas, we fear, passed the goal 
of artistic accomplishment. Her voice has not only lost its freshness but its 
steadiness. It is afflicted with a tremolo which fluctuates nervously be- 
tween two tones, without giving us a bold perception of either. It is apparent 
that Mile. Alaimo knows how to sing, and it is equally apparent that were it 
not for this knowledge the infliction in a musical point of view would be some. 
thing tremendous. But there is a point in cosmetics and music beyond which 
art ceases to be beauty. The most that can be said of Mile. Alaimo’s débat is that 
it justified the ealogiums of the European press—when they were written. 
Turning from this consideration we may add that, dramatically heeded, Mlle. 
Alaimo belongs to the true dramatic school of the present day. Her actions are 
unconstrained, full of passion, and earnestly suggestive of the right emotions. 
She has not the facial grace of Gazzaniga, nor that innocent presence which 
covers so marvellously the latter lady's fires ; but if we had had no Gazzaniga 
we should undoubtedly have clung to Mile. Alaimo, as the best exponent of the 
heart-and-hand ftalian school, now so much in vogue. It is but justice to the 
lady to add, that the support she received was anything but satisfactory. The 
season appears to have been vamped up with no definite purpose, and with no 
steady object of excellence. A more inefficient orchestra and chorus it would 
be difficult to imagine, and not, we apprehend, from parsimony on the part of 





of operation. Signor Stefani, too, was sick ; am announcement to that effect | merit. But those who know the members of an Amateur Company personally, 
was made by the stage manager, and somehow elicited a burst of dissatisfaction. | will always take vast delight in seeing them act. Some of the actors inspire 
The public seemed to be familiar with the cause of Signor Stefani’s indisposition, | the interest excited by the amatureism of genuine ability; and we go in the 
and to have little sympathy with it. hope of seeing them do something brilliant. Others inspire the expectation so 
And thus somewhat dismally we came to Wednesday, when Mile. Gazzaniga yale by a eg nature, that they will make themselves supremely ri- 
once more appealed to her friends. The opera was the ever-promised | diculous a a ith. It is hard to say whether the anticipation of a success 
and seldom-performed “ Favorita”—-why seldom, we are unable to divine, for | OF of a failure weighs most strongly with such audiences in such a case. Both 
it is assuredly one of the best in the modern repertoire. As Leonora Mile. | #re safe strings to the managerial bow, and therefore the projectors of the Ama- 
Gazzaniga is we believe without a living equal. It is impossible to conceive a | ar Performance in aid of the “ Dramatic Fund ” wisely put their prices up 
more impassioned and poetic picture of love dismayed and reft, than that given at a high figure on the evening of Thursday last. Had they lowered their rates, 
by the great prima-donna in the fourth act of this work. It is as the actors say their audience would have been no larger than it was. Had they raised their 
“ word perfect.” There is not a bar of recitative that does not fly to the heart ; rates it would probably have been but a very little smaller, They hit a happy 
not a movement of the broken hearted gir! that fails to trace its silent way-worn medium, and realized a handsome profit for the benefit of the excellent Instita- 
sorrow on our attention. The absolute woman against whom all the world sins | tion in whose name the celebration took place. 
and errs, lost to life and hope, yet quickened in her death agony by the voice And now what shall I say of the performance itself. Were the players more 
of love, and rising grandly on its tones to the full forgiveness of her admirable or more absurd? Was the play asuccess in the sense of sympathy, 
sex—these are what we see and feel when Gazzaniga is before us. or in the sense of satire? On the whole there can be no question that many 
So vast is the impression that, if all the solos were omitted the who came prepared to laugh remained to applaud : and that our inexperienced 
loss would scarcely be appreciable, so rapt and satisfied is the attention, | {riends who had volunteered to breast an Academy audience bore themselves 
And then the beautiful Ecclesiastical setting in which this elegy is given to with rare self-possession, and achieved a decidedly creditable impression. For 
as! the consolation those solemn strains bring to our broken hopes! and the | this they are entitled to the more praise and glory, that they were forced to 
comfort we know they must carry to the forlorn Leonora ! In simple grandeur men -erntnrmn tersreat hart me ph ts oe tm ay 
there is nothing more helm: in music than this last act of the “ F pressing weigh rama almost supernatarail 
ri ie yo saliasis aad “7 dreary. I am sorry to be obliged to speak thus of the work of two clever men, 
devoted as it was to one of the most respectable and h ble of charities, and 
Signor Stefani, who had recovered from his em an ee te: dedicated to one of the most popular, accomplished, and liberal gentlemen of New 
dition to the cast. He sang well and discreetly. » too, han ter York. But the “ Dark Hour before Dawn” is a very dreary drama—too dreary to 
pt ed ne ay re es badheres yor yee hist Promega be enlivened by the best. professional acting, and therefore altogether too severe a 
7 win Ue . tation 0 ait ties, it burden to have been imposed upon our amiable amateurs. It has no plot, pro- 
mediocre. . UEman's. reper ~ hp these specialities, it would, | | 11y speaking,—since the whole process of the story could be clearly foreseen 
after the past week, be in a critical pos ? ., | by @ parblind rural clergyman, from the moment when the wicked La Force de- 
hr oemes eo was a Matinee, and on Friday a repetition of “ Favorita.” | nounces the innocent Viscountess to her green-eyed spouse. The characters 
‘o-qay there will also be a Matinee. are rather huddled into the piece, than drawn in by that dramatic “ attraction 
A couple of concerts have added variety to the musical attractions of the | of gravitation” which makes the presence of one or another person on the stage 
week. One of these was of importance,—the Matinee of Messrs. Mason and | perfectly intelligible to the audience. Some of them, not a few, in fact, have 
Thomas. For a wonder the rain did not come down in torrents ; there was con- | no other excuse for their existence, than their forked radish capacity of wearing 
sequently a good attendance. The programme contained four pieces, Schu- | velvet breeches. Of the leading parts, only one, that of the Baron de Tyop, is 
mano’s trio in D. minor ; a romance for the violin by Hector Berlioz ; a couple | really a fresh embodiment of an old theme, and might be worked up into a 
of piano pieces played by Wm. Mason ; and an octette by Franz Schubert. The | striking and characteristic rile. 
re en hated oaaleanee + ti a pendence th ter bene . 
ve ; ’ superior to the average of professional playing. The actors and actresses, 
liner. This octette is an illustration in point ; the motives are beautiful, but the | whether from tact or from terror, I do not care to inquire, never looked or acted 
length is unendurable. It should be played by itself to be enjoyed, with an in- | at the audience, but always at each other. The only exception to this rule was 
termission of fifteen minutes between the second and third movement, to | one of the young lady amateurs (Miss Brown), who played the soubrette, Mus- 
enable the mind to free itself from the lugubrious unrhythmetic | cadine with an artilleristic directness into the very centre of the parquette. Mr. 
effect of the former, and prepare itself for the light and airy | Curtis as the Baron de Trop was admirably and (easily absurd, and gave a tho 
grace of the latter. Coming at the end of a programme some-| roughly comical rendering of a very comical part, with an instinctive apprehen- 
_ oa or it was unappreciated, despite its ae tee sion of the Se a eS 
—and most generous, genial light—was Mason’s | upon any stage. villany of the abominable Force, did not seem to sit 
Baltade in B major, a delicious morceau, exquisitely rendered by the composer. | yery easily upon Mr. Alfred Carroll, who appeared to be constantly shrugging it 
—— be eta pacbae sme der rie than _ pris age off from his shoulders—but the voice of this gentleman was excellently effective 
consumma a completely ye’ 
preservative of its simple ballad character. After the ballade came an Elude 
by Rubenstein—a work of difficulty to the performer anJ distress to the listener, 
Miss Gellie's concert at Niblo’s was a success. The programme contained a 
long string of pieces, mostly Italian, and calculated to show off the capabilities 
of the Misses Gellie, Mr. Cooke, Mons, Rivarde, &c., &c. The new English 
pianist, Mr. 8. B. Mills, also played a brilliant piece from the Tannhauser, by 
Wagner, transcribed by Liszt. 
Our readers must not forget that the last Philharmonic concert of the season 
takes place to-night. 
















































































gour and slightly despotic fraternal temper of Joseph La Tour with just em- 
phasis and energy enough; and Mr. Cafferty was one of the most artisti. 
cally made up old vagabonds it has ever been my fortune to see- 
The mere nonsense of the play was nonsensically done : the rioting was decently 
riotous: the gayety was very hilarious: the masic admirable. Nor should I 
forget the prologue, recited with grace and spirit by Mr. Taylor, and written by 
Mr. Willis. We had no epilogue, and had any brave bully Nick Bottom offered us 
one, we should have cried with Duke Theseus, “ No epilogue, I pray you; for 
your play needs no excuse.” I might have been disposed even to go on and 


eonetitiedie add,“ Marry, if he that writ it had played the Viscount and hanged himself in 
Cecil's garter, it would have been a very fine tragedy : and so it is, truly ; and 
Orvama. very notably discharged.” HAMILDON. 
The great dramatic event of the past week has had no parallel in history, ve 


Gah tet taal Bide ot Cah tae 
cruel death of ‘ Pyramus an the certain Athenian amateurs in the 
meena he ts i ew Yt te Mt phn na a Con o , 
New York of “ society” and the Drama, has been edified with a glimpse into| American objects (somewhat late in the y however ead sopereanis 
that abyss of “ mute inglorious Kembles” and “ Fifth Avenue Farrens,” which of nothing) to Macaulay’s acceptance of a Peerage. Referring rh 
is supposed to underlie the smooth prosperities of private life. We have seen a the bistorian’s portrait of Pitand hie disdain for rank and riches, the 
corps of amateur actors attempt a play which would have been certainly cre- | American says, “ It would have been better if Macaulay himself had ex- 
ditéd to an amateur author, had it not borne the superscriptions, though with- hibited something of this * cynical disdain,’ and, like itt or Peel, have 
ont thet of two well-known scribes of the stage, Mi Brougham and |‘ Pt away childish things.’’” Our contemporary forgets that Macaulay 
Goodrich. The whole philosophy of amateur-ship makes up a curious study in & med ~=y = 
social psychology. Many motives go to the development of an amateur in any art. 


Facts and Fancies. 





In some men amateurship is merely the expression of a natural impulse and 
ability of what Fourier would have called a “ passional attraction,” thwarted | sake 
by the circumstances of life from its full and fit assertion. Instances of this kind 
are not rare either in the records of the race, or in the every day experience of 
society. Louis XVI. for instance was bora a locksmith by love though a king 
by trade ; and he was always delighted to lay down the sceptre and take up the 
file. Nero was evidently meant by natare to adorn the operatic stage, bat un- 
luckily came into the world several centuries before any operatic stage existed 
for him to adorn. The prejudices of Roman Society made the professions of the 
actor and the singer infamous, and as Nero could not possibly restrain himself 
for figuring in both of these capacities he found it expedient, being as he was 
an Emperor, to punish Roman society for its impertinent prejudices by playing 
the tyrant also. When he found that he could not compel any reasonable num- 
ber of particians into keeping him company, he set himself to work to silence all 
reflections on his imperial tastes, by cutting off the heads and burning 
out the eyes of his indiscreet commentators. Napoleon would have 
been charmed to become a “gentleman farmer,” and would probably 
have ruined himself in that proverbially disastrous amateur amusement, 
had foolish Europe given him leisure to do so. In more private spheres 
we all of us know half-adozen people who while they discharge their ap- 
pointed functions in life with exemplary success and spirit, reserve their 
richest enthusiasm for some whol'y unprofessional occupation in which they ra- 
pidly achieve consummate excellence. The most impassioned carpenter and 
joiner, for example, that I have ever met with, is a gentleman whom Destiny 
has doomed to be an ornament of Bond Street and Broadway, but who would 
gladly escape from the most brilliant ball that ever was imagined by Beau 
Nash, to watch the first trial of a pateat plane, or the successful achievement 
of a new device in mouldings. In whatever direction amatearism of this kind 
may turn, it is always respectable. 

But amateurism is also very often the ofispring ot much less creditable quali- 
ties. Sometimes it is the effi of an inordinate vanity and universal 
thirst of praise, as in men who cannot endure that any body but themselves 
should be successful in anything whatever. Of this kind were the amateurisms of | of the 
Goldsmith—as in that memorable case of the Harlequin, when the poet, enraged 
at seeing so much applause bestowed upon another person, underto»k to jump 
higher than the mountebank and broke his ankle in consequence. This sort of 
amatearism is neither commendable, nor often fortanate. It is perhaps as fre- 
quently seen upon the private stage, and in the literature which is “ printed, 
not published,” as in any other departmeauts of human effort. 

Again, men and women often dash into another amatearism, merely through 














ivateers in case of war. Following the precedent estab! 

"nited States, Nicaragua indignantly refused to have her naval resour- 
ces by any such terms. Whe entire national and merchant ma- 
rine a consists of one bungo on the Lake !’’ 
returns from show that 948 forts have been entirely destroyed, 


government, stipulated that should bind If not to employ 
by the 











by a series of bush fires. In some localities the settlers seem completely 
bewildered by the sudden ruin which has overtaken them. In other dis- 
porsene  ehy  Sh of 

The ier de Paris says that over the of the cemetery 
of the little town of Bourdeaux, department of , bas lately 


been 
ted the : * Ici on n’enterre les morts qui vivent dans 
ape are buried only these who live ) 
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1 q a of 
Acting Commandant M‘Leay has received inti- 
land Regiment was to be inspected on the 28th 
month.—-——Baron Hum! the confidential adviser 
t of Prussia, writes to a t at 
ones sink, conaes bo. posers peed S88) Cex erery—— 
rotestants , have had ang oe ye pew rd oye 
ings in the Departments, set at rest by an Imperial decree 
henceforth, ia the opening of new places of worship, Catholic Pro- 


testant shall be placed exactly on the same footing————A 
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epanealens > Leas | Stnees oF Precrenin 2 Saow the 
desperation. They find life so fatiguing, and the world of their ordinary em- | river baa Fe yin peat age ann Mag cre Mes ket. 
ployments so stupid, that they grasp at anything which seems to interest and The good entenal ae reetsing in the t of a 
amuse other people, in the hope that it may interest and amuse themselves also. | n° Race Course, vo Ist oy ph ge 
Bat this amateurism, like the seed of the parable which fell upon stony ground, construction in the Cham: Captare of Sebas- 
while it springs up quickly, having no root, also vanishes away quickly ; and topol, erected by a com are 
does neither harm nor good to anybody concerned. pn rte are Fey this new 
The announcement of an amateur theatrical performance, as it always indi- | show may be formed the pano- 
cates the probable combination of a number of persons all more or less actuated | rama is to be peinted and 
by these various motives, is always particularly attractive to their friends and | ‘bat the expenses of or 
acquaintances. The public curiosity to witness such a spectacle, can never be pe nly PUES hy 4 
raised very high, until the intrinsie excellence of the spectacle iteelf has been fen = hare, 
demonstrated, as was the case, for instance, with the amateur performances of Lia ceased 
Mr. Dickens and his friends at Devonshire House, and afterwards at Mr. Dick-| will 





the management, bat from simple negligence of rebearaals and a general plan 





ens’s own residence, which turned out to be really admirable, in point of dramatic 














both in point of quality and of pitch. Mr. Wainwright carried off the rastio vi- 
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interru i t receive visitors on any day uatil one o'clock, | ublication was L’ancien Régime & la Révolution, 1856. His closing days 
Pp. m oe. wt mm rny gossip writes that Reynolda is up in the | have been 5) nt in the South of France, chiefly at Lannes, the seat of 
market aod Turner going down. “ Io i: the wel-kaowa Mr. yg Lord Brougham’s Summer residence. 
Tottenbam, gave £746 for Turner’s ‘Dawn o ristianity,’ and a few — 
wean since he got only 320 guineas for bis purchase. In 1853 the same| Lapy Mongay.—Lady Morgan died in London on the 14th rm a ae 
tleman gave £735 for Turner’s ‘ Glaucus and Seylla,’ and now thinks ; W4s the daughter of an actor named Owenson, and was born o 
imself fortunate in obtaining 280 guineas for his once over- estimated | about 1789. She became known as an autboress by a collection of poems 
acquisition.” —Mrs. Taylor, widow of James Taylor, for whom is) called the “ Lay of the Irish Harp,” and by the Wild Irish Girl,” and 
claimed the original invention of steamboats, died recently in Scotland, one or two others romances. She married Sir Charles Morgan, a physi- 
at an advanced age. Her husband lauoched the first steamboat on Dals-| Cian, in 1816, after which she spent several years on the continent, 
winton Loch in October, 1788 ; and the authority of Mr. Robert Cham- Duriog this time she published “ Florence McCarthy,” “ O'Donnel, 
bers and others, has been adduced in support of Mr. Taylor's claim to | and the “Missionary,” and other romances, beside “France” and 
the original invention ; priority being claimed for him over Robert Ful: | Italy,” very clever books on those countries. That on Italy gained 
ton by a period of nearly ninet ears. 





y ; 
preac inst. sli depot of the “ Favourite” om- | #gain in 1829, and Belgium in 1833. She afterwazds produced “ France | be 
ag to Gea ial cooe-esatin enploges.: The sermon is said to | in 1829,” “ Woman and Her Master,” the “ Book without a Name,” to | 





ve been irably adapted to the and was listened to througb- | Which her barband contributed, and some very entertaining notes to a 
ots with eee —Donati’s comet, which created such a| new edition of the “ Wild Irish Girl” In 1848 she had a controversy 
sensation last autumu, is stated by French scientific journals to have two | with Cardinal Wiseman concerning the chair of St. Peter at}Rome. in 
tails. This second one was not remarked by the observers of Paris. | which she was thought to have entirely defeated the Cardinal. Her last 
‘A monument has been erected in the south aisle of the choir of the cathe- | prodaction washer “ Autobiograpby,” published in London a few months 
dral at York, in memory of the officers, non-commissioned officers, and 4&9 = 
privates of the 33rd Regiment of Foot who fell during the Crimean war.; Mapame Bosio.—The theatrical profession has received a severe loss in 
The Prince of Wales, ou St. Patrick’s Day, visited the Irish | the sudden death of Madame Bosio, the soprano singer, She died on the 
friars of St. Isidore, and the members of the Irish college at St. Agatha, | 12th inst. at St. Petersburg. The immediate cause of death is not known. 
wearing a large buach of shamrock in his button-hole. The Prince left; The London Times of the 15th inst., in noticing the performances at the 
the friars a handsome present, Archbishop Cullen attended the Prince | Royal Italian Opera on Thursday night, pays the following tribute to the 
to the door upon his departure ————The Duke de Larochefoucauld | memory of the deceased :—“ Had the acting of Signor Ronconi, never- 
has had a bad fall from his horse ; an arm is broken, and he is otherwise | tueless, been ten times as great, and all the rest of the performance to 
seriously injared._—_-—— A son of Tamburini has left Paris to take ser- | match, it would have failed to create any deep sense of enjoyment in the 
vice in the Sardinian army, and a brother of Madame Ristori, will, it is audience which filled the theatre last night. A heavy gloom, indeed, 
raid, do likewise.————The Caleutta Phenix reports that the ex-King | bung over the proceedings—a gloom which the brightest manifestations 
of Oude will shortly be released from confinement, and permitted to re- ! of genius would have failed to dispel. The telegraphic wire in the course 
turn to his house, which is being refitted for bis reception. The of the day bad brought intelligence from the capital of Russia at once 
Scotsman says, a party of the Drumdryan Curling Club met on their pond | disastrous to the theatre aud to art. Before the opera commenced, news 
near the Meadows on the Ist inst., and played for nearly three | of the early and unexpected death of one as much admired by the public 
hours! This is a remarkable fact at so late a period..—-———The | as she was esteemed and loved by her fellow-artists, and who fot years 
St. Andrew's Society of Auckland, New Zealand, have sent a past had been a brilliant ornament, not only of the Royal Italian Opera 
contribution of £33 8a. 10d. to the Wallace M t Faad. | in London, but of the ebief lyric theatres of the Continent, was conveyed 
A writer who is publishing in the Vizagapatam Chronicle an account of tbe from mouth to mouth, wotil it circulated all over the house. 
proceedings of the Central Indian Field Force says, that just after the| “Madame Angionaa Bosio, the most accomplished soprano of the 
mutiny at Mhow even Holkar was in doubt, Like a true Indian, he con- | day, expired at St. Petersburg on Tuesday last, after a very short illness. 
sulted bis astrologer, and received the following reply :—“ If all the Eu- | She had just returned from a professional visit to Moscow, and was about 
ropeans save one are slain, that one will remain to fight and reconquer,”’ | to start for England to fulfil her engagement with Mr. Gye. The ma- 

A lady residing near Leeds, while asleep, swallowed a set of! nager of the Royal Italian Opera, however, was not destined again to 
four false teeth, which stack fast ia her throat. Two eminent surgeoss, | derive advantage from her distinguished co-operation, nor his subscribers 
by an operation, partially dislodged the teeth, but not sufficiently, and | to be charmed by her graceful presence and delighted by her brilliant 
death was the result.——-——We published recently the speech of Lord | and exquisit hizati The syren, endeared to all, had sung her 
Lyndbarst, bob, | the concession to the Royal Academy of the | last note. Such melancholy intellig cuuld not but exercise a preju- 
ground of Barlington House, The Watercolour Society bave just peti- | dicial influence alike on the efforts of the performers to please and the 
tioned the Peers for a portion of the same ground.—--——The_new | faculty of the audience to appreciate. Ia all probability, had Mr. Gye 
Westminster Bridge does not seem to make very rapid progress. None been in London, instead of Paris, the theatre would bave been closed for 
of the iron ribs of the arches had been fixed at the beginning of the | one night at least, Such a mark of respect would have been no more 
month, and the piers are not complete-——Count de Vassy-Beau | than was due to the memory of such an artist as Madame Bosio, whose 
mont, a member of the old nublesse, has been arrested in Paris on a charge | place it will for some time be difficult, if not impossible, to fill.” 
of swindling. The Count dressed up a friend in the uniform of a Gene- | 

















The Bishop of London | the praise of Byron. She returned to Ireland in 1823, and visited France | 


Satisfactory experiments for the purpose of further demonstrating the 
manner in which charges of gunpowder may be fired by means of mag. 
netic agency, have been made by the chemist of the War department. 
——tThe battalions of Royal Artillery stationed at Woolwich are now 
preparing for removal to various bome and foreign stations, consequent 

| upon the division of the regiment into brigades ——Brighton will be de- 
| fended by eight 18 pounder guns, most.of which will be placed in posi- 
tion at the enclosure of the Old Steine. Various small detachments of 
| artillery have left Woolwich during the past month for the purpose of 
| mouating new guns at detached stations on the channel coast.——Re- 
| cruits to the Royal Engineers afver ting rifle drill are to go 
| through a complete course of instruction in field works and forti 
before being sent from head-quarter——A spacious gallery has been 
| constructed in the new Pattern-room of Woolwich Arsenal, in which will 
deposited various models and also trophies captured daring 
the Crimean war.——On the 11th inst. the troopsh from 
Calcutta on the 29th Dee, last, arrived in the Thames with a large num- 
ber of wounded and disabled troops on board from Cawnpore, Lucknow, 
and the other mutinous districts In India.——The 9th Lancers, which 
has been on service in the East Indies for seventeen years, is ordered 
home.—An act of parliament bas just been passed by which the Se- 
cretary of State for War can prevent the publication of improvements in 
letters patent for inventions for war.—— authorities intend to form 
an additional Commissary Corps——The Under Secretary for War has 
| issued a circular, containing regulations calculated to allow greater re- 
| gularity and freedom of religious teaching in the army schools at home 
and abroad.——The first battallion of the 15th Foot is to proceed to 
| the Channel Islands, six companies to Jersey, and four to ere 
| All the artillery in barracks at Sheerness are to go to the Channel 
| War Orrics, Apri 5.—Ri Artil: Lt Clarke to be Sec Capt. RI Engineers: 
| Capt and Bvt-Lt Col Robertson to be Lt-Col, v Byt-Col James, pecs on Sapy 
| List; Capt and Bvt-Maj Panghawe to be Lt-Col, v Bvt-Col Yorke, Supy List; 
| Capt and Bvt-Col Chapman, CB, to be Lt-Col, v Bainbrigge, Supy List; Sec 
| Cont Belfield to be Capt; Sec Sort the Hon G Wrottesley to be Capt; Sec Capt 
and Bvt-Maj Gordon, on the Sec List, to be Capt; Sec Capt and Bvt-Maj Porter 
| to be Capt; See Capt Wilson to be Capt, v Bvt-Maj Gibb, placed on Supy List; 
| Sec Capt Smith to be Capt, v Binney, on Sopy List; Sec Capt Crease to be Capt, 
v Byt-Maj Crooke Supy List; Sec Capt Grain to be Capt, v Hatchinson, Supy 
| List; See Capt Lochner to be Capt, v Jervois, Supy List; Sec Capt and Byt-Maj 
| Ravenhill to be Capt, v Chesney, Supy List ; Sec Cent Siborne to be Capt, ¥ 
Wilson, Supy List. To be Sec Capts: Vieuts Pratt, Drake, James, Bailey, 
| mont, Gordon, Stokes, Edwards, and Donnelly ; and Lieuts Cornes (v Farrell, 
Supy List) and Scott (v Phillips, Supy List). 





War-Orrice, Arai 8.—lst Life Gdsa: Lt the Hon R W Grosvenor to be Capt, 
v De Winton, who ret; Cor and Sub-Lt the Hon W H J North to be Lt, v Gros- 
| venor. 7th Drag Gds: Lt Welstead to-be Capt, v Costello, ret ; Cor Cleland to 
be Lt. Ryl Artillery: To be Sec Capts: Lts Thornhill, Pearse, Carey, Walker, 
| Shakerley, Alderson, Hutchinson, Ravenhil, Pitt, and Lyon; Lt Joy allowed to 
| res. 10th Ft: Qtmr Darker, 23d, to be Qtmr, v O'Donnell, whoex. 22d: Capt 
| Hickman, 50th, to be Capt, v Bilis, who ex. 29th: Capt Clarke, 93d, to be Capt, 
\¥ Lovings, who ex. 38th: Bvt- Walton, 53d, to be Capt, v Quicke, who ex. 
| 65th : and Adjt Dann to rank Lt; En Frobisher to be Lt, v Heberden, dec. 
56th: En Bythell to be Lt; G D Grimes to be En. 60th: C F Terry to be En, v 
Coxen, superseded for absence without leave. 70th: Bvt-Maj Mulock to be Maj, 
v Bvt-Lt-Col Timins, dec ; Lt Saltmarshe to be Lt ; En Crozier to be Lt, v Bell, 
dec ; Ensign Wright to be Lieut ; Ensign Riddell, from 10th Ft, to be Ensign. 


— 7 
ral of the French army, and with this false General, whom he repre-| Tue Exper Mousarp,—The death of Napoleon Musard, the founder of | only. 90th: Paym Cassidy to be Paym, v Williams, who ex. 99th: Ca 
sented to be an ald-de-camp of the Minister of War, he went to a large | the celebrated Promenade Concerts at Parie, is announced by the Sazonia. | chester, late Paym 7th Drag Gds to be Capt; Lt Clarkson to be Capt, ¥ 


manufactory of saltpetre, and offered the proprietors, if they would pay | M. Musard was born in 1789, and, devoting himself to music. became 


to the Minister through the aide-de-camp the sum of 50,000 francs asa | quite early in life a favourite leader of orchestras for balls and private En Fi 


bonus, or bribe, that they should have large Government orders for salt- | assemblies, His innumerable quadrilles had their era of extravagant 
petre during the preparations that were going on for war. The mana- | fashion ; the “Gallop Infernal” baving perhaps the widest popularity 
facturers caught at the bait, and paid over the 50,000 francs. They also | of any modern composition of its class. His promenade soirées were com- 
are to be prosecuted by the Goveroment, and will be undoubtedly pun-| menced in 1840, in the} Salle Vivienne,”! and continued with unabated 
ished, for supposing that a Minister of the Crown could be corrupted. success until a stroke of paralysis disabling his arm, obliged the veteran 


posed” WiDul leader to resign the baton. His closing years were spent quietly at An- | Logan, MD, to be Insp-Gen of Hospitals; Ass Su 
. oy hy Wasard, or hes pro- | Surg Moore, 3d W Tes 


trull, where he has just breathed his last. M. Alfred 
Ovituary. | fessional visit to the United States terminated only a fortnight since, 
~ = Ti 
Lievt.-GeneraL Sik Josera Taackwewn, G, 0. B, axp K.H.—We re- ana lag sthates re 
gret to learn that Lieutenant-General Sir Joseph Thackwell, G.C.B., has} At the Cape of Good Hope, on his way home from India, G. W. Turville, Lieu- 
ied suddenly, at Aghada Hall, his seat in County Cork, from disease of | tenant in H. M.'s 13th —In London, General F. C. White, late of Grenadier 
the heart. The gallant officer, who had greatly distinguished himself, | Guards.—At Barbadoes, Capt. A. Cuppage, one of the Justices of the Assistan 
we wr son of ae ae Mr. — Thack yell of hye Court, Worcester- | Seach of Ay 1g NS ey ered, rage atid Depots Killed all 
re. He enter @ army pril, , and durio 8 Cureer of | DAM, Vapt. F. oF mi 2 
nearly 60 years had gained the highest distinction in the service, seat] trom iia horse while hunting! with the imerick Harner pms obadeee: ogg _ 
calarly in the Bast Indies. Sir Joseph’s services in the Peninsula are | Ladyship was third tA pace Veg Tig agreed Buillie, of Sestaoweed NB. pa 
thus recorded by Hart ;—‘ Served the campaign in Gallicia and Leon | sister of the Earl aw . the Marchi of Breadalbane, the Countess 
under Sir Joho Moore, and was engaged in -everal skirmishes, and pre- | of Ashburnham, and Lady fiadao. The deceased married in 1835 Lord Pol- 
sent at the battle of Corunna; served the campaigns of 1813 and 1814 | warth, by whom her ladyship leaves a youthful Reliy—Settenly, on his arrival 
in the Peninsula, including the battles of Vittoria, the Pyrenees iu front | in London from his regiment, the 4th Light Dragoons, 0. F. 0° , of disease 
of Pawpeluoa, the 27th, 28th, 29th, and 30th July ; blockade of Pampe- | °f the heart. | He served through the Crimean war, and was one of the glorious 
luna from the 18th to the 31st of October, when it surrendered ; battle sehen CSP ee ee Seah ot ey. Sars ee 
of Orthes, affair of Tarbes, and battle of Toulouse, besides many affairs | jington New Jersey, Bish » Doane.-ta New York, Dr ‘A. Gerald. Yiall, one of 
of advanced guards, outposts, &c. Served also the campaign of 1815, | ane conitesh a tien Ratemanmtbde penatith of medicine in this city. ” 
losiading the wae of Quaire ~) the retreat on the following day, ™ b 
tle of Waterloo. Comma the cavalry division of the army q ointment 
of the Indus during the Affghani paign ; was present at| ppoin 8. 
the storm and capture of Gh and ved the 24 coleme of the | The Queen has been pleased to direct letters t to be under the 
army oa its m from Cabul to Bengal.’ He commanded the cavalry | Great Fas, ting the dignity of a Baron of United Kingdom of Great 
Grision of ibe army of Goalies throughout the Mabratta war in 1843, Britain reland unto the undermentioned gentlemen, and the oe eager 
commanded the cavalry division at the action at Mabarajpore, on | re Sus 
ow — that sCapeune greatly distinguished him- por Py prorat = enya 4 Ge cee, Wes Se 
no the operations against ikbs in the campaigns of 1846 and | ton Ege! ., by the name, style, and title of Baron Egerton, of Tatton, 
1849, for which eminent services’ he received the theake of Parliament | the pees =D} Chester ; aie Charles MorganRobinson Morgan, Baronet, 
and of tbe East India Company, and was rewarded in the last mentioned by the name, style, and title of Baron a of Tredegar, in ‘the ‘county of 
ear by Her Majesty nominating bim a Grand Cross of the Order of the | Monmouth.—Also to be Baronets of the United Kingdom, William Miles, of 
th, the gallant general having former!y for his military services been | Leigh Court in the county ef Somerset, Esq.; John Neeld, of Grittleton, in the 
made « Companion and Kaight of that Order. Daring bis honourable | (oUt of Wilts, Esq.; Edward Grogan of Moyvore, in the county of vy gemmeath, 
career in the service he bad been several times wounded. At Vittoria | ~ Geompa Statiep of ‘Affeton Castle and Hartland Abbey, in the 
he was severely contused on the right shoulder, and at Waterloo he was | county of Devon, Esq., and Philip Duncombe Pauncefort Duncombe, of Great 
so badly wounded that he had to bave his left arm amputated; and had | Brickhill Manor, oh of Bucks, Esq—We (Times) have reason to be- 
two horses sbot under him. On bis return to England from the East | lieve that Sir Henry Rawlinson, K.C.B., will succeed th it 
Indies be was appointed Inspector-General of Cavalry, in succession to | a5 Minister at the coart of Teheran.—Horace Young, Esq., to be H. M.’s Consul 
his Revel Mt hness the Duke of Cambridge. In 1834 he was made a | for the provinees of Bis PGateneses ans phe epee] pr yon 
knight of overian Order, bad received the silver war medal and— : a oe Th 
three clasps for bis services in the Peninsula, a medal for Sobraon, where at brestos wallibarceet toy Chiet Justice of Nova Scotia, is knighted. 
he commanded the covele? s and medal and clasps for the last Punjaub | wi : 
eampaign, also the empty bonour of the Dooranee Order for services in | a 
A In November, 1849, he was appointed colonel of the 16th | vatp. 
(the Queen’s) Regiment of Light Dragoons (Lancer’s), which becomes) Tye Victorta Cross,—This decoration bas been granted to the under- 
at the of the Horse Guards by his lamented decease. He was | mentioned officers : Lieut. (aow Capt.) Hosket of the 23d Regt., for hav- 
an intimate friend of the late General Havelock, aad of Lord Clyde, Sir ing at Secundra Bagh, Lucknow, on the 18th Nov., 1857, rescued a cor- 
Harry Smith, Lord Gough, and other noble and gallant veterans of tbe | poral of the 23rd Regimeat, who was lying wounded to ol very 
emmy. oe | heavy fire. Also, for conspicuous bravery, in having, under a heavy fire, 
Atexie be Tocquevitte—Late European papers mention the death | asceaded the roof, 
of this celeivated writer.— Alexis Clerel de Tocqueville, a great grand- “its being set on fire. his was a most important service at toe time.— 
son of the | and philosophic Malesherbes, was born at Verneuil, July | Capt. Renny, Bengal Artillery, for having in defence of the Delhi maga- 
29, 1805. ving Jeted bis legal studies at Paris, he was named in | zine, after its recaptare on the 16th Sept. 1867, and while the roof was on 
1826, Judge of Tastruetlon at V les, and in 1830 Alternate Judge. | fire, with great gallantry mounted to the top of the wall of the magazine, 
The following Ladi door gra with bis > he de Beaumont to | aod several shells with lighted fazees over into the midst of the 
visit the United States in order to report upon the penitentiary systems 
of the several States. The first fruit of bis expedition was the Démocrate point, ter ceased 
em Amérique which be published in 1835. The work was received with | Lieut.) Roddy (Bengal Army. unatt.) for gallant 
extraordivary spplause. Royer-Collard described it as “a continuation | casious, inelading this : Oo the retura from Kuthi 
core >” it had numberless editions, was translated into nearly | thalla Contingent, on the 27th of September, 1858, t 
language, and in 1836 received the Montyou prize, The | gaged with the enemy, charged a rebel (armed ee 
. de Tocqueville was elected to the Academy of Sciences, | ket), whom the cavalry were afraid to approach, as time they at- 
1841 to a seatin the French Academy. With bis y to Ame- tempted to do so the rebel knels aud covered his assailant; this, how- 
ueville closed. 1839 he was| ever, did not deter Lieutenant Roddy, who went boldly iv, and when 
yal within six yards the rebel fired, killiag Lieutenant Roddy’s horse, and 
before he could get from the horse the rebel attempted to cat 
him down. Lieut. 




















. The Department of La Manche chose him | be a subadar of the late 8th Native lofantry—a powerful man and a most 
its representative in the tuent Assembly, where be distinguished | determined character.—In addition to these, a colour sergeant, private 
—_— bs Aang fw ong < Hemp: bat otherwise sustained ) aud drummer receive the decoration. 

e o, Cavaignac, du’ is brief administration, selected = 
M. de Tocqueville to represent France in the Brassels Conferences on A Youne Hero.—The non-commissioned officers and me 
Italian affairs. On bis return from this mission, he was reéleeted to bis Field Battery, stationed at Woolwich, bave subscribed to erec 
seat in the Deputies; and ou the 3d of June, 1849, received from the | ment to the memory of Jobn Charles M‘Laren, late of the 
bands of poleon the portfolio of Foreign Affairs, and | tery Band. The career of this young soldier, 
advocated the ry ie of Rome, with all his powerful abilities. The | age of twenty, was most distingu shed, He served as tra 

liar views, on this subject, announced in the President's Message of H battery, under Captain Wodehouse, from the 

t. SI, led to the resignation of the moderate members of the Cabinet, | Crimean war until ite close. He fought ia the rauks at two ba 

M. de Tocqueville among the number. In the Assembly the | at the battle of Inkermaun be ied bis own horse to Colouel 
ex Minister at once took position on the bencbes of the Opposition. On| that officer's horse baving been and be then volunteered to 
the 24 ber, 1851, he was one of the deputies who met to | the place of a ganner who had been wounded during the action. 
against the coup a’éat. Imprisoned, with his principal associates, Ne was | dition to 
presently set at liberty ; aud finally withdrew to private life. His latest medal of the Legion of Honour.— London paper. 


ng of the county of York ; William Tat- | 884i 


6th: W Monroe to be En. 82d: Lt Spencer to be Adjt, v Brown, who res Adicy 
iches- 


| ter, who ret. 2d@ W I Regt: L Byrne to be Capt, v Byt-Maj Anderson, dec; 
‘orbes to 2 « Carbery, , to be Ass Surg. Ri Cana- 
dian Rifles: En Yay he to be Lt. Unattached: Brvt-Col vo h-p, as Capt 68th 
Ft, to be Maj. To be Majors: Brvt-Maj Shervington, Mil Train; Capt Macdo- 
nald, Mil Train; Daunt, 9th Ft; Capt Dick, Mil Train; Capt 
Adj of a Batt. Tobe Captain: Lt Grace, 57th Ft, fm be of late Land Trans; 
Corps. To be Lieut’ts: Cors Crowe, Hallowes, Nalley, 2 oo, rey, 
M‘Intosh, Talbot, Brooks, Kean, and Clarke. Hospital : Dep losp-Gen 
itzgerald to be Surg; Ass. 
gt, to be Ass Surg, v Marphy, pointed to the 12th Ft. 
Brevet: Lt-Col Larcom to be Col ry Maj-Gen; Capt M’Crea to be Maj- 
Promotions consequent on death of Maj-Geu Reed, and Gen White; Lt-Gen Ver- 
non, CB, to be Gen; Maj-Gen Sir J R to be Lt-Gen; Brvt-Col Cameron, 
CB, to be Maj-Gen; Brvt Col Matheson to be Maj-Gen; Brvt Lt-Col Impett, 74th 
Ft, to be Col; Brvt Lt-Col Mayow to be Col; Bryt-Maj Mortimer, 76th Ft, to be 
Lt Col; Maj Sutherland, 92d Ft, to be Lt-Col; Capt Pattison to be Major; Capt 
Sharp to be Major. 


—oo 


Navp. 

Tux Ewyouisn «xp Frenco Navies Orricratty ComParep :— 
The Confidential Committee appointed by the Treasury to investigate 
the state of the navy have issued their report. There are 29 line-of- 
battle ships completed ; 4 receiving engines ; 6 in process of conversion; 
1 ordered to be converted, and 10 building ; the total number of guns 
being 4735, and tonnage 155,885. There are 9 block ships, 34 frigates, 
82 corvettes, 9 sloops, 162 gun-boata, &c. Total tonnage of all, iaclud- 
ing the liners, being 420,159, and parker of oom 8202. 

committee believe they have tolerably accurate infor- 
mation as to the strength of the French navy, but it is impossible to 
ascertain their real condition at sea. The number of line-of-battle ships 
absolutely canpiste ia the same as the English, 29. France has, how- 
ever, only 11 in progress of construction to our 21. England has 26 
frigates complete and 8 in progress of construction. France has 34 ef 


. | heirs male of their bodies lawfully begotten, viz.: Colonel George Wynd vot the former and 12 of the latter. 17 of the complete English frigates are, 


however, screws, while only 15 belong to that class in Frauce. France, 

n, has four iron-plated ships buildiag, while this country has none. 
It is stated that these iron-sided ships, of which two are more than half 
completed, will be substitated for line-of-batile ships ; their timbers are 
of the scantling of a three-decker. They are to have 36 heavy guns, 
| mostly rifled fifty-pounders, which will throw an 80-pound hollow per- 
| cussion shot. They will be cased with iron, and so convinced are naval 





wille Smyth, of Ashton Court, in the county of Somerset | men of the irresistible qualities of the ships, that they believe no more 


| ships of the line will be built, and that in ten years they will have be- 
come obsol The addition to the ho.se power of the steam engine 
has been in France principally in the larger vessels; in Eagland, with 





on. Charles Murray, | the smaller. As regards sailing vessels, England has 35 Jine-of battle 


ships, of which six are to be converted into steam-shi France has 
ten, of which only two are convertible. England bas 70 frigates, 27 7 


The Gazette of the 17th inst. being effective sailing vessels ; France has 32, of which, it is su 


9 or 10 will be converted into steam transports, the rest being too old. 
The total number in the two sailing navies is—Enogland, 246 ; France, 
144, The expense of the French navy for last seven years £38,935,000 ; 
| that for England, £53,179,000 ; dockyards urea, 866 in Euzland, and 
865 in France. 

The committee most particularly draw attention to the weak 
this couatry in steam frigates; bat they report the present state of dock- 
yards peculiarly favourable to their construction.— English paper. 


The ser.-st. St. Jean d’ Acre, 101, has joined the equadroa.—The crew of 





William, 120, about to be converted into a screw, have been 
Royal Adelaide, 104.—The pdl.-whl, steam 
ines and machinery, avd is placed in 


of the increa~ing shallowness 
vents the Cesur, *.-8., 


ary seized the rebel until he could get at bis! jjq, 
of the revolution, which actually broke | sword, when he ran the man through the body. The rebel turned out to 





A 
a medal and four cla-ps for bravery he received a French war} J. 
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New Books. 


The famous “ Rejected A ” of Horace and James Smith begot 
many imitations. They themselves followed up that witty assortment 
of jeur d'sprit with “ Warreniana,” 8 book wherewith probably this 
younger generation is unfamiliar. Ite ostensible basis was the puffery 
of Warren’s Blacking, in vogue at the time of its publication, and occu- 
pying the same place in the newspapers and on dead walls that is held 
now by Brandreth’s Pills. Contrary to the usual experience, the second 
effort of the brothers Smith in this queer line was equal to the first. 

We are reminded however of those defanct worthies, and their works, 
by the reception of a neat little well-printed tome from the London press 
of Mesers. Routledge & Co., whose worthy Agent here, by-the-by, has 
ceased to be our accessible neighbour in Beekman Street, having followed 
the up town migration in a moderate way, and planted himself at 56 
Walker Street, in close proximity to the leading thoroughfare whose 
fame goeth to the ends of the earth. Mr. Baldwin, then, sends us Rival 
Rhymes in Honour of Burns, collected and edited by Ben Trovato. The 
contents are a dozen or so of burlesques, wherein Father Prout, Tenny- 
sop, Martin Farquhar Tupper, Barry Cornwall, Longfellow, and other 
celebrities, are hit off, in parodies of their style. The best of these are 
borrowcd from the two first-named ; and a brief extract or two will be 


found amusing. Is there not something of the ring of “The Bells of 


Shandon” in this ecrap from “ The Bard of Ayr,” attributed in this work 
to Mahony whose nom de plume is Father Prout. 
* . . * 


Of pseudo fame ; 

Though not of Sanseri But Fancy’s spells 
That early man writ ; Did nog rule the bells— 
Nor sacred Hebrew, "Twas mockery 

Nor sounding Greek ; Of musie’s name. 
Nor stately Latin, Sach clang uproarious, 
The bard was pat in— Though deem'd victorious, 
Those many tongues, that many By the ranting ringers 

Nations speak. Who would quell, 

° ° ° ° No charm could render 

We've heard the chiming Like the music tender 
Of many a rh 5 Of the quiet seas of 
From the booming belfry The shepherd's 


The Poet Laureate is hit hard. Ben Trovato thus opens a “ Mystery,” 
in various metre. 


I hate the dreadful hollow behind the dirty town— 


At the corner its lips are a 
Like the toothless po mee 


By consuming th’ excised weed,—pareut of smuggling crime ! 
A common rbymeter might be injured by this trifling. Tennyson stands 
on too lofty vantage ground ; and we hesitate not therefore to reprint 
another and more laughable specimen of neat parody. 


Who's the bride 
In the Erse, 


She's for ever married Cut the cake in 
To immortal verse. Send it to your friends, 
So the fi snow, . All the wide world over, 
With its frosty flake, To the wide world’s ends. 
Is making the round world Pass it to the north, 
Like a wedding cake. Pass it to the south, 
Cut it up in slices, Pass it to the west, 
Pass it on on, Wherever there's a mouth. 
Under maidens’ pillows Pass it without 
To be dreamt upon. Any living 
Under maidens’ pillows From the hot equator 
Under maidens’ bolsters, To the northern pole ; 
In the sailors’ hammocks, apm hee ain) oa 
Tn the soldiers’ To the southern ditto ; 
Let the Never stop, so long 
Fire a salate, Asa single bit, 0, 
Blow the brazen trumpet, Left to stop a mouth is, 
Blow the dulcet flute, N or north by south 
Over blo’ flowers, West by east, or east-west, 
Over blo whales, 


We cannot undertake to do as much, in the way of quotation, for three 
novels received also from Messrs. Routledge & Co. The authors’ names 
must be their introduction and passport. They are, respectively : The 
Wife and the Ward, or a Life’s Error, by Lieut.-Col. Edward Money, Turk- 
ish Service, author of “ Twelve Months with the Bashi-Bazouks ;”’ Hol- 
lywood Hall, Tale of 1715, by James Grant, author of “ The Aide-de- 
Camp,” &c.; and Phineas Quiddy, or Sheer Industry, by John Poole, 
author of “ Paul Pry,” &. 


Pine Arts. 
AN DXNOVATION. 
Next week we purpose beginning our accustomed survey of the con- 
tents of the National Academy of Design, towards which we are glad to 
observe, the current of popular interest is still steadily setting. In the 





meantime, we deem it right to say a few words regarding a surprise that | di: 


has come upon the town. A new claimant for admission into the sister- 


hood of the Fine Arts has made her appearance—this is the Muse of 


Cabinet- Making. 
It is not long since we noticed, with fullest congratalation, Mr. 


Church’s new and magnificent work, appropriately termed The Heart of 


the Andes, It is now completed, and its unquestionable beauty and 
merits, both in composition and detail, will sustain the artist’s reputa- 
tion—bigh though it be. But it is not for the sake of repeating praise 
or good-wishes that we advert again to this novelty. Itis for the purpose 
of protesting against novelty ef another sort—the so-called frame wherein 
the Heart of the Andes is embedded. 

On Wednesday evening we were invited to a private view of the pic- 
ture, at the Lyric Hall. The deficiency of gas was painfully obvious—to 
say nothing of the great detriment which so grand a work sustains from 
being seen in any artificial light at all. Let not any one therefore, who 
saw it then for the first time, or who sees it only by gae-light, suppose 
that he has any competent idea of its manifold charms. In a word, it 
could not be seen. So much the more observable, therefore, was the 
setting. This apparatus—or arreng t, or it may rightly be 
named—is in dark unpolished walnut, and is intended to represent the 
embrasure of a window, through which you may suppose yourself to be 
looking. It is broad enough and deep enough to convey this optical il- 
lusion to the eye, if you keep your proper distance, being aided by the 
lines and panelling, that are cleverly designed to produce an artificial 
perspective. As a piece of furniture, the massive and simple affair is in 
very good taste. As am accessory to Mr. Church’s picture, it is Baroum- 


hot 





things that the essay should 
where conveationality is not binding. But it is one thing to substitate 
wood for or-molu ; quite another to replace the needfal border for the 
canvas, with a cumbersome thing like a wiadow-frame. In addition to the 
fact that the whole savours of sham, the size of the objects in the imme- 
diate foreground of the picture prevents the very effect thus striven fur. 
Everything is in proportion, as Mr. Charch painted it; seen through, 
and to be measured by, this new-fangled scale, plants and foliage will 
not bear the ecratiny. The ideal, we say, is perfect; mix up the real 
with it, and you spoil the whele. We hope then that this is the first and 
last innovation of this sort, and that Mr. Charch will not subject himself 
to the charge of resorting to » showman’s device. We bave too much 


regard for him and his fame, to pause upon nice speaking. Artifice 
does not fraternize with Art. 


cuted the eyes of our fathers. 


libraries, comes of the variety of sizes of printed books, from the ponder- 
ous folio of our forefathers to the pocket diamond classic that so perse- 


} 
P. S.—Since this was written, we learn that the picture is moved to, The covering of books in the library from dust, light, and intrusion, 


the Studio Building in Tenth street, where it will bave an excellent | 


light. 





THE ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 


We are able to gratify public curiosity with t to some of the 
pictures which will pam by in the approaching Exhibition of the Royal 





Academy. Mr. Grant, R. A., sends an admirable fall length portrait of 
the Earl of Derby addressing the House of Peers. Mr. Herbert, R. A., 
sends a fine picture of the Sister of Lazarus going early to the tomb of 
our Saviour with spices and myrrh. In this work great attention has 
been paid to the correct of the cost which is beautifully painted, 
while the expression of the head is fall of pathos. Mr. Millais, A.-R.A., 
contributes two pictures, one a Nun di ginge grave, and the other a very 
elaborate picture of an Apple Orchard o full bloom, with many figures 
of young females in the foreground. Mr. Dobson, also, has two pictures ; 
the first represents David veaching the youth of Ierael the use of the 
bow ; the second is an exquisite head of a young girl, telling her beads. 
Both these works sustain the artist’s high reputation. Mr. Thomas 
Brooks sends one of his best productions, entitled “Scripture Consola- 
tion,” which represents a clergyman peading the Bible to two young 
orphan women, one of whom, as her appearance indicates, will soon be 
“where the weary are at rest.” From Mr. Solomon we have a very fine 
work, “ The Acquittal,” intended as a companion picture to his “ Wait- 
ing for the Verdict,” and destined we think, to obtain even greater 
arity than that did. 

Sir Edwin Landseer, we are glad to say, will adorn the exhibition with 
four pictures equal to his former works. One is a grand picture, twelve 
feet long, of a stag pursued by dogs in water. This work is remarkable 
for a beautiful effect of rough lake water, and a charming representation 
of a rainbow. The animals are full of character. The second picture 
is a poor dog waiting for the crumbs from the rich dog's table; here a 
terrier is depicted waiting patiently for the fragments of a beet bone, 
the remnant of a repast which a fine mastiff has been regaling himself 
with. Sir Edwin’s third work is a charming picture, painted for her 
Majesty, of a Scotch Lassie leading a white calf over a stream ; and his 
fourth derives its name from part of a line of one of Moore’s immortal 
songs, jbeing entitled “ My own stricken deer.” Thisis a beautiful 
work full of poetic feeling ; in a starlight scene a spirit of the air is 
observed lamenting over the poor deer. From Mr. Thomas Faed we 
have the most important work which bas ed from the artist’s 
studio, entitled ‘“ A Sunday in the back w of Canada ;” the subject 
is a family group listening to the reading of the Scriptures ; and the 
eee is painted for Mr. Holdsworth. T! are three pictures by Mr. 

. Stone, A.R.A.; one of these represents a boy accompanying his 
father for the first time in a night’s fishing at sea; the anxiety of the 
mother and the considerate attention of the sisters are ably depicted, 
and the finish of the work is remarkable. Mr. Stone’s second picture 
bears the title of “ Too Late,” and the subject is a proposal of marriage 
to a young Boulogne fish woman, who bas accepted a previous offer. 
The third picture, “ Broken Friendship,” is the result of two females 
discovering that they both admire the same “nice young man.” Mr. 
Frith sends only one picture, and, strange to say, it is a portrait—that 
of Mr. Charles Dickens, Mr. F. Wyburd is likely to increase his repua- 
tation by the picture which be has sent to the a year ; it is 
a scene from “Undine.” Mr. F. Goodall sends an Ital scene, which 








was not finished in time for last year’s exbibition. Mr. O'Neil sends a 
en picture to his last year’s “ Eastward, Ho !” entitled “The 
turn. 


Mr. A. Egg’s picture is Cromwell invoking assistance from 
the Lord before the Battle of Naseby ; itis a moonlight scene. Mr. J. 
Philip’s, is a Spanish picture, a lovers’ quarrel, Mr. Hook has four 
capital Coast scenes. Mr. Sidney Cooper has three pictures; and Mr. 
Cook four.— The Bulletin, 

—— 


HOW TO ARRANGE A LIBRARY. 


Mr. John Leighton read a paper lately, at the Society ot Arts, on Li- 
braries, books, and bindings, particularly with regard to their preser- 
vation. We avail ourselves of as mach of it as space at command will 

rmit. The library, said the reader, ought to be of proportions — 

ofty, fire-proof} well aired, lighted, and warmed, being furnished with 
due regard to the protection and preservation of ite contents. The 
room best suited for this purpose is one on the first-floor, or above a 
vaulted chamber, having but _ 7 light — bony ane et Mero 
the north, imparting an even s t, without the sunshine 
or beat, which nee. bo and fades the colours of buildings and other con- 


tents, 

The library should be surrounded by shelves, and if lofty, also by a 
gallery, for convenience of access ; though, on no account, should the 
cases approach the ceiling, where in most rooms the air is hot and vi- 
tiated ; as this tends to destroy, or rather impoverish, leather and other 
materials. The best and oldest plan ot decoration above shelves is “y 
basts, portraits of worthies, or trophies, agreeable to the eye and mind. 
Mottoes and quotations may be writtea either upon cornices or entabla- 
tares, and are pleasing incentives to study. 

The lower or floor shelves of the library, next the ground, should con- 
tain folios and other large works, aud may project rather more than 18 
inches into the apartment, affording a ledge, about the height of an or- 

nary sideboard, on which to rest with comfort such quarto and octavo 
volumes as are in use—the space above which, under geilery, being 

which it is well to 





appropriated to quartos and works of every-day use, 
have witbin of the hand, or at least the dwarf st (contri- 
vances that should be light, strong, and easily moved about, having the 


wheels or castors under the step portion alone, to vent accident.) 
Shelves can easily be constructed within reach of the , about 7 feet 
from the floor ; though in the British Museum and some other new libra- 
ries they ure more than that. If the steps are to be used at all, then it 
is judicious to have the cases 9 or 10 feet high (as in the engraved ele- 
vation). If possible the shelves in every part of the library ought to be 
of one width, that the books, when necessary, may be transposed en masse. 
The upper or galiery shelves would hold octavos and smaller works, of 
less frequent reference than the lower cases, the gal being suffici- 
ently wide to permit two persons to having « light ledge or over- 
hanging desk on which to rest the volames, the being covered with 
felt, or some such substance, to deaden the sound in walking thereon. 
In great public or private libraries most convenient and commodious 
cases may be erected, abutting into the apartment from the of win- 
dows, as they do not obstruct the light or air, and afford t bays, 
in which to study in quiet : at the Bodleian Library these com 
have forming age Ber am rove from which the public are ex- 
to) The li ld be furnished with tables, covered with 
leather or cloth, having convenient drawers, also 
luxarious,— 
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dium of much wit : 





ments | K, 


is somewhat difficult ; for whilst that old-fashioned protector, chequered 
wire, kept out idle hands, it afforded no defence against bleaching, dirt, 
or vermin ; and, moreover, was unsightly, rendering vbe titles on the 


| backs not easily read. The most economical method of partially defend- 


ing books from dust, is by the affixing of small leather falls (some say 
cloth is the best) to come down over the heads of the books as they stand 
upon the shelves, and when the works fit their compartments this does 
pretty well, though a still better way is to have tammy or silken blinds, 
hung upon spring rollers, to dra‘y down over the books during such 
periods as the library is not in use, or whilst cleaning. 

A gentle hand in using a book will do it , whilst a rough one is 
sure todo it harm. The library requires similar attention to the green- 
house—light, air, and equal moisture ought to be imparted to the leaves 
in either case—light withoat injury to coloar, moisture without mildew, 
and air without soot. These things are as necessary to the librarian’s as 
to the gardener’s charge. Whilst upon the subject of dust, I would 
advise that the |library carpet be swept there as little as possible. The 
best covering for a library floor is a rich, but not bright, Turkey, that 
should in no case reach to the wall, but leave a margin reund the room, 
on which the furniture may be placed whilst the carpet is removed 
entirely to be purified, a thing one would like to do with the chimney: 
great care should be taken in sweeping, and that smoke never be allowed 
to escape into the apartment. 

The next important enemy to literature is damp—that t decom- 

and discomposer of all things. Now, thoagh a certain amount of 

umidity is necessary (as much as may be contained in a pleasant atmo- 
sphere), absolute damp is destraction. Rot! Damp, even from soft 
stone and ivy-coloured walls, is very injurioas—especiully where book- 
cases are placed against such external walls—and 
closed cases, as the damp then bas no such opportunities of escape. A 
library should never be constructed upon the ground-floor for that reason ; 
and it is better, as I before mentioned, to have your library inclosed upon 
three sides by offices or apartments ; that ie to say, upon such sides as 
the cases are placed, for paper is most susceptible of damp, particalarly 
as I am informed, when made with putrid size, and emits a mouldy smeli 
long before decay or mildew is perceptible ; when it is, the best method 
to avert ruin is to bave every volume opened (where affected), leaf by 
aes a warm dry room, page after page being wiped with a clean 
cloth. 

Before taking leave of the library, a few remarks on sham doors may 
not be out of Ss false contrivances that so delighted our fore- 
fathers, and without which at one time no library was thought complete, 
making the place a sort of man-trap in which to catch the uaweary. Like 
all shams, dummy-doors are to be deprecated—aniless, aps, tt be in 
out-of-the-way corners, as coverings for closets; and then the titles of 
the works selected ought at once to indicate the fictitious nature of the 
spot. In the collections of the Duke of Devonshire, at Chateworth, and 
the late Samuel rs, in London, these false backs were made the me- 

of mock Miltons and —- Shak 
tall Thompsons and short Sp fat B d 
to be found such books as “ The Circle Squared,” “ Ne! 
”“The Babylon Court Guide,” “ Sir C. Hatton on Dancing,” 
“ Canute on Tidal Waves,” “ Ph hs of the Antients,’”’ &o.: these, 
= = titles of unwritten works of great authors, affording matter for 
ght. 





ee 
THE MODERN MUSE OF HISTORY. 


On witnessing the gorgeous revival of “ Henry V.,” one is almost 
tempted to believe that Mr. Charles Kean has cberished a strong desire 
to put the “ Choras” ina false position. There stands Mrs. Kean, asthe 
Muse of History, looking like a fine polychrome statue, and speaking in 
accents most musical, on purpose to tell us that a small stage, termed 
in deprecating terms a “ cockpit,” cannot hold “ the vasty fields of 
France,” supplicating us to “ piece out” ey with our 
thoughts, and comparing the whole company, Mr. Kean included, to 
“ cyphers,’ which may help us to make up large numbers. idedly 
that “ Chorus,” sanctified as she may look in her we eee isa 
siren of the most dangerous kind, ering her victims by 
of all charms, x Mo. Keen putpragee tie the 
rical spectacle ever witnessed —the sort thing that would not 
lieved to exist, were not the fame of the for achieving impossi- 
bilities already established. His siege of is the first genuine 
battle ever seen on theatrical boards—a noisy, blazing, crowding, smok- 
ing reality, that appeals to all the senses at once. His army may be a 
hundred thousand strong, for all the spectators know to the contrary, as 
be never allows its head or tail to be seen, while he shows a great num- 
ber of persons, all specimens of humanity, without so much as a 
dummy, living or , among them. Yoursupernumenary is not, gene. 
— speaking, the most intelligent or the most imaginative of man- 
kind ; be is as unlike as possible to Shakespeare’s “ muse of fire that 
would ascend the brightest heaven of iavention.” His arins have a na- 
tural tendency to adhere to his sides, after the Egyptian school of art-— 
his face is but slippery as a retainer of expression. Yet into many scores 
of individuals corresponding to this type does Mr. Kean, Prometheus 
like, infuse a vivifying spark, so that they actually beam with intelli- 
genee—actually depict emotions, Such a p as Mr. Kean gathers 
round him to hear the “ Crispia "—as it is conveniently 
called—isa prodigious work of pictorial art, with the peculiarity that 
the painter has to use colours that will not be mixed and toned down at 
— but have a stupid will of their own, unfavourable to blend 

they were, those lusty Englishmen, rapt in attention, sweiling wi 
enthusiasm ; ready to shed tears of devotion, and yet we know 
well that they all understood little and cared less about what they heard 
and saw, and that the mind they exhibited belonged exclusively to Mr. 
Charles Kean, comparable to pa, when, as the Indian legend tells 
us, he became sixteen thousand individuals at once. More marvellous 
still is the mob assembled on London Bridge to witneas the return of 
King Henry in the “ Episode,” for here, besides the general interest, 
there are innumerable private woes aud joys to be delineated. As for 
the pegeant which in this sume “ Episode’ appears as a more formal 
welcome to the victorious movercb, and is on the old-fashioned allegori- 
cal principle, it has all the attractions of Bolingbroke’s entry in “ 
IL,” while much more splendid aud various. The details of the pomp 
are taken from a record of the period ; but we strongly suspect that the 
original was but a 7 eye affair to the 
Sir Nicholas Wotton, Mayor, who had 
Henry, did not understand such matters half 


be be- 


4 


ean. If he did we can only say that the talent of Lord Mayors 
shows in the fifteenth century must have greatly exceeded 
successors in modern times. However, we don’t 
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Her gesticulations were so apt, her descriptions were so glowing, her 
face was so finely lit up with enthusiasm and intelligence, the sonorous 
words rolled so beautifully from her tongue, that we could not refuse her 
our sympathies, in spite of her reckless adulation. At all events, the 
flatteries to which we have already referred were spoken before the com- 
mencement of the play. She could not be found out till her speech was 
over, and she bad fairly quitted the stage. But when we remem- 
bered that Shakespeare required her to say, in his preface to the fourth 
Act— 
We shall much disgrace, 
With four or five most vile and ragged foils, 
Right ill-di d, in brawi ridical 
The name of Agincourt— 
there was real cause for uneasiness, Henry’s army had now been seen 
fighting at Hartfleur, and marchiog through Picardy. His men were 
amply supplied with pons ; the metallic encasements of the officers 
dazzled every eye ; many of the pieces of the armour were entirely novel 
to a modern ience. And were all these battle-axes, and swords, and 
ikes, to be stigmatised as a few “ ragged foils?’ No. The heart of 
Mir. Kean relented. With all bis delight in perrecuting Clio, he could 
not bring ber to this humiliation. The lines in question are omitted. 
The oddest thing is, that there are people in the world—people who 
print too—who affect a wish that the words of the “ Chorus” were strictly 
correct. These sigh for the good old days of ragged foils, and are in- 
clined to think that when David Garrick wore a tartan scarf above a full 
court-dress be was most appropriately costumed for “ Macbeth.” Histo- 
rical accuracy in the details ot decoration is with them a “ false Fides- 
sa,” an evil principle feigning to be a spirit of light. Amid the glories 
of the “ Episode”’ they will bewail the omission of Captain M ris, 








or silver wire.—Gold beads and fancy ornaments of the same material 
are very usually mixed in the evening headdresses, but leas frequently 
in caps than in wreaths. A cap made entirely of double tulle, with a 
wreath of flowers an@ scarfe of tulle, simply hemmed, falling over the 
shoulders, has a very light and graceful etlect.—Le Follet. 
<2 
| Moyument to Leypex.—A memorial of this traly memorable man is 
to be raised in Denholm, bis native village. This is as it ought to be. 
| For John Leyden was not only a man of genius, a genuine poet and sweet 
singer, and a miracle of general, and especially of Oriental scholarship, 
he was nct less a noble type of what is noblest in our perfervid breed, 
and one of the men deserving to be singled out and set up, and our 
| told, There is one who was every inch a man! Fearless, incapable of 
fatigue, ae and thirsting after knowledge, searching, as Sir Wal- 
| ter says in the old quaint words, into the “ ultimities and sammities of 
| human nature,” temperate in life, reverent and godly, faithful to bis 
| friends, and in his rough, odd way, tender and generous to the utmost— 
| his life by his great friend is one that should be in all Scottish Plutarchs. 
We are glad that the monument is to be in Denbolm, in the heart of his 
own “ Scenes of Infancy,” and the only regret we have as to the Park 
| statue is that if was not placed at Fouldshiels. The uee, and they have 
| a living use, of such records of grateful admiration, is enhanced not a 
little by their being placed in the birthplace or over the grave of their 
honoured objects. We hope the means of making this Leyden memorial 
worthy of bis greatness will not be wanting. We know nothing more pa- 
thetic in human story, than what we all remember Sir John Malcolm says 
of him as he lay dying far away in Java, when at the mention of the 





though be did nothing but take his Redeemer’s name in vaio, deforming 
it with an obsolete Milesian dialect. With more reason they will regret 
the loss of the Archbishop of Canterbury’s fine speech, comparing, after 
Virgilian fashion, the state of man to that of bees ; but they will uarea- 
sonably refuse to qualify their regret with the reflection that our preset 
histrionic force will not supply Archbishops tbat will give such speeches 

- hindrance to action in spite of their beauty—so as to produce the 
slightest effect upon an audience. Mr. Kean, in his frank, manly, unat- 
fected style, may remind the soldiers of the festival of St. Crispin, and 
Mr. Cooper, a veteran elocutionist, may, in the character of Lxeter, de- 
scribe the deaths of York and Suffolk—and everybody will listen. But 
a long speech spoken by an actor of no weight. sustaining a part of no 
interest, will fail to produce any excitement whatever, as indeed every- 
body knows who deduces his opinions, a posteriori, from actual observa- 
tion of the public—not @ prior from mere internal theory or thought-be- 
getting wisb. 

In Shakespeare's time, an approximation of the stage to reality could 
not be effected—in our own days it can, In Shakespeare's time, people 
to whom the theatre was a novel institution could be satisfied with lis- 
tening to words, but they never pored over playbooks; whereas now, 
those who care for words only read their “ Shakespeare” at home, and 
do not frequent the theatre at all. The leading character in certain 

lays affords such scope for great acting that the decorative part of the 

rama becomes of secondary importance ; but of these plays “ Heary V.” 
is not one, and the manager who took the Chorus for his guide ia pro- 
ducing it would be a monomaniac seeking bis owa destruction. 

Mr. Charles Kean knows perfectly well what he is about. When he 
plays “ Hamlet” or “ Louis XI.” he puts his archeology in the back- 
ground, perfectly aware of the attractive force of his owa genius as an 


volunt at Hawick, be sprang up in bed with gleaming eye and 
strange melody, and still stranger gesticulations, and shouted out the 
| Elliot slogan :— . 
“ Wha daur meddle wi’ me ; 
| Wha daur meddle wi’ me ; 
| My name it is little Jock Elliot, 
And wha daur meddle wi’ me?’ 


His was no ordinary nature ; be was as original, as unlike all others as 
| his own bold and picturesque Ruberslaw, with its surly and kinglike 
| bead, and its secret places at its foot, full of beauty, its fairy waterbreaks 

murmuring on for ever, its wild woods with their dingles and bosky dells 

and its own sweet Teviot’s “ wild and willowy shore.””— Scotsman. 


Tae Queen's Fancy Dress Batt.—The javenile fancy dress ball, in 
honour of the birthday of Prince Leopold, at Buckingham Palace, on 
Thursday the 7th inst., was really a great event; indeed, it would be 
difficult to oe @ prettier or more attractive /éle. The ball was pe 
tite, bot perfect in all its characteristics. The salon de danse being the new 
dining-room, which was transformed for this occasion into a most beau- 
tiful ballroom, The costumes were in the most charming taste, and of 
great variety. There were little Greeks and little ladies 4 la Watteau, 
costumes of Charles II. and of George IL.’s reign, also a few dresses illus- 
trative of the time of the Plantagenets; but the Stuarts and the First 
and Second Georges were the favonrite periods chosen, and powder was 
plentiful. The children of the Duke of Beaufort and Lord Jobn Russell 
were remarkable for the eo of the early Enaglish costume. 
The children of Mr. Sidney Herbert were most carefullydressed, ae 
it was difficult to fix the exact date—very much the style of Charles II. 
but dark and sombre—black, trimmed with dark red, the doublet 


actor when it has free play. When, on the other hand, he revives slashed with white, Many young ladice wore gay 4 pS be Wotan. 


“ Henry V.,” he gives the leading part all the value of which it is sus- 
ceptible, but he calls in accessories to bis aid. That room with an open 


The young son of the Earl and Countess of Hardwicke was.a very good 
and effective specimen of the time of Charles the Second. Another 


P re 
fuah, and with devine’ mhathenienl Ggvengeutet, welth we term 6 member of Lord Derby’s Cabinet also distinguished in the dress selected 


“ 


.”’ may be used for two purposes, both proper to theatrical art. 
It will serve to exhibit the effect of masses or the genius of individuals. 


for his little boy, young Master Pakington, who, in virtue, perhaps, of 
his papa being the First Lord of the Admiralty, appeared as a sailor ; 


Mr. Kean uses it for both these purposes, and whichever direction be the gos ap wen pesteet. Tk Wes-en thengh Winterhebing’s plotave of the 


chooses he is without a rival.—London paper, April 2. 
SEE cone 


MORE SPRING FASHIONS. 


Prince of Wales had been vivified. The son and daughter of the Count 
and Countess Bernstorff appeared as Cupid and Psyche, and there were 
afew “ Fairy Queens,” but their magic wands appeared somewhat of 
an encumbrance to the little mortals who bore them. The little grand- 


The Turkish veste is the fashion of the present moment. When made son of the Lord Chancellor wore © Grock Gress, as Gid the youngest son 


in black or coloured velvet it is embroidered in a shawl pattern, either 
with gold, silk or jet; when of cloth, it is generally braided in a differ- 
ent colour, but not too bright. This veste, without being too long, 
reaches some distance below the waist, and is cut up under each arm 
and laced gee. It ia left open in front, showing the white or co- 
loured satin lining. The sleeves are wide and open; also lined with 
satin, and trimmed round the inside edge with a rache of ribbon of the 
same shade ; they are cut open, and laced to match the veste. According 
to thedegree of its richness and elegance, this veste may be worn either as 
a coin du feu, or in fall dress, The dress worn by the Empress not long 
since at a court ball was of white satin, trimmed round the bottom by 
bouillonoés of white tulle. Over this were two tulle skirts, also 
trimmed with bouillonnés and raised on both sides by bows of ponceau 
velvet, and bouq of di d A double torsade of the same co- 
loared velvet, fringed with di da, and or ted with diamond 
stars across the front, formed the head-dress. Large gold pins are also 
much worn in the hair. One of the newest patterns is a pin with two 
large banging rings, one in the other, one being gold and the other bur- 
nished. 

For evening parties light coloured dresses are worn, such as silver 
gray, blue, mauve, citron, groseilie des Alps, &c. Some are brochées 
with silk ; others have patterns in velvet woven in silk. Sometimes 
the designs are enlivened by gold or silver threads woven in. Taffetas 
in jardinidre patterns—that is, delicate wreaths of flowers or small bou- 
quets on a white or light coloured ground, and Algeriens stripes of 
bright colours, edged with a gold or silver thread, are all very much 
worn.—Silk gauzes, either plain or in checks, formed by very narrow 
satin stripes in all colours, are generally worn as ball dresses by young 
ladies. They are made with double shirts, the hem being lined with a 
flat ribbon the colour of the checks, or, when the dress is plain, white, 
trimmed with a narrow black or white blonde on the edge, the upper 
skirt being raised on one side by a bow of ribbon or a full rosette of 
velvet. 

Satin is much worn for dresses. Dark colours for morning dress, 
and light shades and white, for evening toilette. It is uot yet gene- 
rally adopted for bonnets or mantles. Brocades, in large medallion pat- 
terns, with satin or moire grounds, are also in greatfavour. Ribbed and 
plain taffetas and gros grains are much worn for visiting dress. Also 
striped and chinés silks, as well as drognets, with black, green or brown, 

ads, figured in small bouquets in pink, white or gold colour. 

White tarlatan is also worn. Dresses of this material are frequently 
made with the skirt bouillonné from the top to the bottom. This is ef- 
fected by making a plain skirt the length required, and thea placiog over 
it another twice its length. This is gathered at equal distances with a 
fine thread, and is fastened on to the underskirt by neat stitches. Some- 
times the bouillonnés are separated by varrow rouleaux of white satin 
or coloured velvet. Sometimes five or seven white satin ribbons are 
eewed iaside the bottom of the dress, and brought up outside to the waist ; 
these to gather the skirt, and should not be fastened any other 

‘ style ia very with tulle dresses. 
tunic of coloured velvet, moire or taffetas, is one of the favourite 
lties of t It is worn over a dress of white satin, 
meet the tunic, with bouillen- 
sides and laced 











and velvet, or crape and 
crape bonnet, trimmed round 
; a scarf of blue velvet, 
falling gracefully at the 
strings, blue velvet. Or, a boa- 
crape, with a wide black lace fallin 
of white silk, pinked round the 
inside, with a bow or fower on one 


the blonde, and bas also the advantage of bei 
ing.—Wreaths are very generally adopted tee groaning’ estdane, We 
pal ay enema why 
rosebuds, ysuckle, daisies, 
flowers oa long stalks of gold 


of the Marquis of Salisbury ; another wore the dress of Charles IL. 
There were one or two Italian peasants, a vivandiére or two, an Austrian 
uniform, a Zouave, and adress more like a Massauiello than anything 
else ; but there was nothing on the whole, more effective than the 1745 
dress, both for the boys and girls. The powder and the patches, the 
tucked up ekirts, and high-heeled shoes, all were perfect as were the 
pure velvet sults, powdered wigs, swords, rules, shoes, and hose of the 
boys. Mr. Gladstone’s childrea—both girls and boy—appeared in the 
Greek, or as it was whispered in the room, the Ionian costume. The girls 
wore a crimson velvet cap and jacket, embroidered in gold, with a doa- 
ble skirt of white satin.—a dress both rich and pretty. 

The ballroom was gaily decorated with a profusion of beautiful flow- 
ers, and the whole scene was one of great beauty and iaterest. Very 
many of the children could not recognise their friends and playmates. so 
perfectly were they disguised. The Queen seemed highly delighted at 
the amusement which the ball and variegated costumes afforded to the 
children, and her Majesty was evidently in the very best spirits at the 
success of this charming event. Dancing commenced immediately after 
the entrance of the Queen and the illustrious party. The ball com- 
meaced with a polonaise, toa march air, each young lady and gentle. 
man passing before the Queen, and bowing, and it was not a little curi- 
ous to observe the manner in which they acquitted themselves on this 
occasion. The Earl of Hardwicke’s son was remarked for his ful 
bearing at this little trial and first step in courtly etiquette. ing 
commenced with a quadrille, and it was succeeded by a galop; after 
which there was a waltz, and a series of dances finishing with a galop. 
The whole arrangement of the dances were entrusted to Mr. Del Planque. 
Ata little after twelve o'clock, the party retired to the old supper- 
room, at the end of the picture gallery, opposite the b ting-room 
where a very handsome supper was f an ody and Her Majesty, after 
witnessing the scene, retired.—Court Journal. 





Our Weak Pornts.—Some years ago it would bave been an unexampled 
stretch of liberality to have confessed that France bad any good quali- 
ties at all. We were in the babit of wrapping ourselves up v com- 
— in the folds of our own conceit, aud looking down on the rest 
of mankind as a very inferior race of mortals. We took the additional 
precaution of maintaining our superiority by calling our own neighbours 
by the most insulting names. We pictured them as the most ludicrous 
imitations of humanity, as if one of Nature’s journeymen had made the 
Frenchwaa, and not made him well. He was a lean, balf-starved, lanky- 
legged creature, looking in hopeless despair, with watery mouth and 
bleared eyes, at a round of English beef. His attitudes were grotesque, 
his language even became immensely amusing, because he did not speak 
our tongue with the anne of a hackney-coachman and the pronuaciation 
ofa Cockney. We called him Jack Frog, because we believed he fed on 
those unsubstantial animals, which we also fancied the exact image of 
bimself in happiness of motion and yellowness of skin. His cowardice 
was unvarying. One Englishman was always equal to balf-a-dozen 
of the “ mounseers ;” and, in short, we were a most unjust, narrow- 
minded, set of self-glorifiers, adding to the tion that 
belongs to the whole nation in right of its four seas the still more sepa- 
ratiog insularity of oar own individual opinions. We were islands alto- 
gether, nowhere connected the rest of mankind. Our country was 


shouldered, strong-backed 

by a misty and tamultuous 

generally and at all times 
t bridge. We are better now. The 

off, is very calm and very shallow. We look 
and We can be- 


conduct of a Swede, of an Austrian, 
vite, would be very much the same.—The History of France, by the Rev. 








throat so dreadfully as to entirely sever the bat leaving the 
Jo wound pee mel is of the Suet 


carotid artery uninjured. The thas 
frightful character. Through the horrible a leouy to ive the 
point wi t is severed, 
its of the centre of the throat along a line of foar 


i] 
pu movement of the windpipe at 
Indeed li 
inches are laid bare quite back to the spine through a wound the 
sides of which are in some places ly two apart Here 
‘able amount of sloughing, but as yet no inflamma’ and 
the outer dissevered ligaments are making great efforts to meet. 
will never, however, do so, for to aid them by the use of the 


would be to kill the man in a very brief time. In inflicting this exten- 
sive wound the murderer took off into the mouth the delicate and bean- 


boys| tiful valve which guards the windpipe, and conducts the food to its 


proper channel. In the event of the wound being sewn, therefore, 
a ion of the food only would enter the stomach, the greater part 
falling into the lungs, with speedy death as to the result. At present 
life is sustained by liquid food being injected into the stomach by a 
force pump Cs aga through the wound. In this way the murderer is fed 
sometimes t a day, a pint of warmed ale with two eggs beaten up 
in it, and a pint of broth sometimes forming a meal. As, however, the 
seats of thirst and taste are in the mouth, the culprit often asks to be 
given foed that he can taste, and drinks to allay his thirst. These, in 
the form of tarts, oranges, brandy, ginger-beer, coffee, or toast and 
water, are always given to him when he asks for them. They seem to 
afford him gratification, although they all come back through the wound, 
falling into a vessel prepared for the purpose, and the use of which 
always accompanies the taking of the hood. great, comparatively, 
is the refreshment which this practice gives to him that he always ex- 
presses himself relieved by it, and imagines that some portion of what 
he thus takes into his mouth passes into his stomach. 


Enouisu Art np Enevisn Lire.—M. Sylvestre, who was appointed 
by the French Minister of State and of the Emperor’s household to in- 
spect the fine arts io Europe, thus speaks of English artists :— Like 
the generous wines which ripen under the sun of France, English Art, 
excited by the gentle yet powerful glow of the family hearth, has the 
smack of the soil, is racy of the land that breeds it. It is English, and 
not an insipid imitation of otber nations ; it is right English—another 
word for free ; English in all the fibres of its heart, in all the movements 
of its intelligence. All Earope admires the living individuality, the 
sturdy independence of your painters. They have that vigorous senti- 
ment which gives life, movement, and expression to the humblest as to 
the loftiest subjects. Their pictures are the liviog mirrors of your na- 
tional character, your manners, and your civilisation. These old men, 
calm and stern, who, with folded arms, untroubled brow, and piercing 
eyé, seem on these canvases to pass ia review the long years of a well- 
spent and ioilsome life, are your venerable fathers ; these women, strong, 
still, and calm, so attached to the cares of home, so careless of the en- 
feebling frivolities of the world, are your faithfal wives ; these children, 
lusty, light-hearted, and docile—home-angels—playing with their house- 
hol soem in all the noisy romp of Christmas fun and feasting, are 
your tifal children ; these men of riper manhood, who preside 
over the picture, like patriarchs, loved and willingly obeyed, are your- 
selves. Such, gentlemen, are the favourite subjects of English paiaters 
—true poems, at once familiar and affecting, inspired by love of the 
most holy of institutions—that of home.” 


A Scene ar tue Frevcs Orera.—A touching scene occurred re- 
cently at the opera, During the sixth representation of the “ Hercu- 
laneum” of Felicien David, 80 long delayed by the indispositions of the 
artists, Roger's voice, hardly recovered from an obstinate cold, broke 
down. Unused to such sad experience, the great singer, seized with 
despair, could not restrain bis tears; be snatched the theatrical crown 
from bis brow, flangit upon the stage, and rushed behind the scenes, 
implored the director to accept his i diate resignati Darin 
this time the audience recalled him with such fervour that he was obli 
to appear again — the On seeing his distress the multitude 
encouraged him by sympathizing cries and applause. Roger bowed, 
weeping bitterly. Some one cried out: “If you cannot sing, 
part.” The emotion was not less lively upon the stage. adame 
Borghi Mamo, with glistening eyes, cl Roger’s bands to give him 
courage. Never had artist received more marked expressions of sym- 
pathy. Roger was deeply touched, and gratitude gave him a strength 
that triamphed over nature. His voice returned, and he could sing, if 
not better, with at least as much as ever. The evening, 
which to him had opened with h finished with a triamph.— 
Paris Corresp. Courrier des Etats Unis. 





Meverseer’s New Orers.—All the critics who write weekly dramat- 
ic fewlletons in the principal French journals, speak in high terms of the 
beauties of Meyerbeer’s new opera. The following, from M. de Rovray’s 
critique in the Moniteur, sums up the leading featares of the 
ion :—“ I have to-day to speak not only of a chef d’ ewvre but of anentire- 
ly new phase of that fertile genius which might have been thought to 
have developed already the fullest extent of its capacity in the highest 
walk of art. The ‘Pardon de Ploermel’ bas nothing in commoa with 
the _ triology of the master, ‘Robert le Diable,’ ‘Les Huguenots,’ 
‘Le phete.’ and still less withthe ‘Etoile da Nord,’ that admirable 
episode of military life and camp music. The new opera is simple as an 
idyll, homefelt and religious as a picture of the early Biblical ages—it 
is a composition of the highest order—homogeneous, complete, and 
thrown forth with all the spontaneity of inspiration. Melodies of incom- 
parable grace are enshrined in exquisitely elaborated harmony. It is, 
beyond a doubt, the most natural and work that Meyerbeer has 
yet produced.” 


A Sxivrct Fee-Frxper.—The Medical Times tells a story of Sir Richard 
Jebb which makes even rapacity comical. He was attending a noble- 
man from whom he had aright to expect five guineas : he received only 
three. Suspecting some trick on the part of the steward from whom he 
received it, he at the next visit contrived to drop the three guineas. 
They were picked up, and again deposited in his hands ; bat he still con- 
tinued to look on the carpet. His Lordship asked if ail the guineas were 
found. “There must be two still on the carpet,” replied Sir Richard, 
“ for I have but three.” The hint was taken as he meant. 


Tur Rese Invian Curers.—A letter from Lueknow, of the Ist of Feb- 
ruary “ye that Jung Bahadoor has isfued orders that no Nepaulese sub- 
ject shall leave the ae | on any pretence for the presen 

led even religious pi grimages. It is just 
ing a wide sweep of his net and catching the 
jees Kuddr, Memmo Khan, Debee Bux of 
others, at one . 


the 
them at every turn, in knots of two or three 


toge’ 
never by any chance in with Italians. 
beard the sharp rattatat of the F 
aick brisk march. In the Forum, 
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your 
old days when Rome was invaded 
French army is an anomaly in that dead, 
city. They can bardly, we think, have a of it there. 
Romans, to d» them justice, have manliness to show their disli 
of the u vecupation. The French, 
At the balls, no Italian lady 
of the houses of a 
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extent to which this feeling wae shared by the common 
vr Carnival = Corso was ae - 
Everyw! there was greatest good bumour merriment, but 
of the French was obviously ignored. 
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having the feelings of an Italian, it is impossible not to feel some satis- 
faction at the security given to order and tranquility by their presence. 
It will be an evil day for the shopkeepers aud houseowners of Rome 
when the Imperial legions march out of the city. Nevertheless, the 
very fact that we observed some hundreds of fresh troops enter the city 
at time when Louis Napoleon was boasting of his desire to 
withdraw his armies, confirmed ua ia the belief, which we hold from 
other reasons, that the evacuation of Rome is likely to be contempora- 
neous with the Greek Calends.—Letler of a Recent Traveller, in London 
Leader. 





Duxinc By Conrract.—To have a sterlit (the imperial fish of Russia) 
is the desire of every Russian Amphitryon “ot Jon dine.” Sometimes 
the eterlit does not cost more than a turbot in Eogland—a guinea or two 
—but in the season the price rises according to demand and the state of 
the market, and “as much as fifty guineas have been given for one.” 
After that, our small extravagance of peas at two guineas a quart sinks 
to shabbinese, It must only be on extraordinary occasions when ster- 
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thier’s papers, subsequently taken at Wilna, had in killed and wounded 
40 generale, 1,800 and 52,000 . Tbe’ French, however, 
oo = victory, idasmuch as ack an et the —_ 

in possession . oa No- 
vember the 7th ; but three days before fhe cola began, Seale es the 
4th of November, there remained of the mighty host that bad crossed 
the Niemen but 55,000 men and 12,000 horses ; 247,000 men had perished 
or become ‘ineffective in 133 days. Of the 55,000 men, however, plus 
pay Ange they may bave met ou the way, 40,000 men returned 
to France, showing how few men were lost in this masterly retreat, 


either by the severity of the winter, or the barrassing attacks of the | Gardene: 


enemy. But even if three-fourths of the wounded at Borodino had died, 
and allowing for those killed in minor actions and operations there would 
remain nearly 200,000 men who perished by insufficient commissariat— 
by want of forethought. The Count de Segur, the historian of this cam- 
paign, considers that the genius of Napoleon had culminated before he 
undertook this expedition, famous among the world’s disasters, and that 








lits are thus purchased, for very peculiar arrang 
0 cok ae his master ; thus described by a lady who has spent six years 
in Rassia :-— 

“ The cook, who among the Russians of any pretension is always a 
man, caters ; all the year round he is allowed the same amount per 
head daily. for fish, flesh, fowl and vegetables ; be therefore provides 
what he likes every day, serving fish, soup, fowl or game, and flesh, two 
or three kinds of vegetables, and a two—of sweets, fasts 
of course excepted. The German maid is served from the family table, 
but the other servants have their own dishes, their schee and black bread, 
and their raw herrings, and so forth, at noon, and their fragrant Mocha 
at four o’clock. The cook is at liberty to do what be pleases with the 
remains of the daily fare ; he may sell it either hot or cold, which he 
generally manages to do, to the neighbouring tractir, or coffee-shop, or 
to some of the people in the attics ; this is a system here. The Emperor 
contracts with bis cooks, paying so much per head for dinner ; the Grand- 
Duchess Marie the same. I dined one day with a lady from the interior, 
who, during ber temporary residence in the tal, took an ‘ apparte- 
ment’ near the Leuchtenberg Palace, and our dinner of several courses 
was supplied by the cook of the Grand-Duchess. On ordinary occasions, 
this lady and her companion dined very bountifully every day, after this 
fashion, at three ehillings each.” 

Do not let us be too ready to smile at this as a barbarous custom. 


True indeed is the saying of Boileau that “ undiner ‘é ne vaul jamaws 
rien ;”” bat the fashion came from the royal tables of the old régime of 
France, and was not despised in England when that Apollo of 


magnus 
cooks, the immortal Caréme, used to sell the succulent patés that came 
untouched from the Regent’s table. 





An Untourrep Paper Surr.y.—Dr. Collyer, whose repatation amongst 
makers is red ‘is sefui application of beetroot re- 
ar their manufacture, has recently alighted upon an important dis- 
covery, whereby full fifty per cent. will be saved in the manufacture of 
paper, made either from wheat or oat straw, flax-waste, or other similar 
refuse material. The insuperable difficulty which has attended the use 
of raw fibrous substances, lies in the nce of the siliceous cortex 
which envelopes the fibre ; to get rid of this silex has been the object 
long desired and sought after ; for this desideratum being accomplished, 
the remaining fibre of common straw is equal, for the paper makers’ pur- 
poses, to the best linen rags ; in fact it honestly produces a stronger pa- 
per. Separation of siliceous matter may be effected as our readers are 
aware, by the use of strong alkaline solutions, accompanied with great 
heat, but this process involves a certain waste of concentrated caustic 
alkali, which is a costly material. Dr. Collyer has, however, happily 
discovered a simple inexpensive method, which entirely removes the si- 
lex, after the use of a weak alkaline solution and a process of boilio 
under a moderate pressure. The straw or flax refuse before being boil 
is submitted to the action of a machine, especially invented for the pur- 
pose by this gentleman. This machine opens out the fibre, disintegrates 
the siliceous cortex, and prepares it for the action of pulp, from 
which can be made the best class writing printing papers, at one- 
half tke present cost. The whole expense of preparing one ton of straw 
pulp, bleached fit for conversion into the finest writing, printing, or book 
paper, will not by this process exceed £22 per ton, or 2}4. per pound ; 
we obtain the whole cost of making the substance into a paper, 
which is now practically worth 5. ot (exclusive of ise 
duty) equal to that used by the i journals. — English paper. 
A Terxmie Guost.—Speaking of ghosts, I have heard that, some 
years ago, there was a lone house standing by itself, near a plantation, 
not far from Guildford. This house would ever take because it 
was haunted, and strange noises heard in it every night after dark ; se- 
veral tevants tried it, but were fri away noises. At last, 
one individual, more courageous the rest, resolved to unravel the 
m . He accordirgly armed himself cap-a-pie, and having put out 
the light, remained seatry in one of the rooma. ly, he heard on the 
stairs, pit-pat ; a full stop, thea pit-pat; a fall stop again. The noise 
was repeated several times, as some creature, ghost or no ghost, 
was coming up stairs. At last the , whatever it was, came close to 
the door of room where the sentry was placed and listening ; his 
too, chimed in the tune pit-pat, rather faster than it be Ainge to 
do. He flung open the door—hurry skurry, bang ; something went 
down stairs with a tremendous jamp, and all over the bottom of the 
house the , a8 of thousands of demons rushing in all 








‘ fix’ they were in, for to pall up stock-still in a second, like Circassian 
or Cossack was wm het geet or offi- 
cer without stopping to make the necessary salute, w rather a 
1 affair, was eq . for the indign arrest would 
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Tus Destrorer or Anwigs.—The statistics of the Chef d’Etat Major 
quoted by Carnot, who was War Minister, give the numbers of the invad- 
ing army which on tre 24th June, at 302,000 men, 
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t prosperity had led him to look on success as so certain that he 
neglected the means of attaining it. Avy way, here is an instance un- 
der the greatest of generals, that it is not the enemy, however numer- 
ous or skilful, who effect the destruction of armies. It is fatigue, expo- 
sare, want of food, want of shelter, want of clothing, want of sanitary 
prevention.— Westminsier Review, 
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PROBLEM No. 538. By W. M., of Canton, China. 


























WHITs. 
White to play, and checkmate in three moves. 


Sototiox To Prosiem No. 537 
W hate. Black. 
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Cuess Irems.—Mr. Paul Morphy left the French Capital on Wednesday, the 
6th inst., accompanied by Mr. De Riviere. He proposes making a short stay in 
, where a Dinner will’be given in his honour by the British Chess Ama- 
teurs, which will no doubt be an affair of considerable Ln de 
table to the donors and recipient. His return to his native country is expected 
daily, and here new honours await him.—Considerable interest has latel 
created in Norfolk (Eo ) by the skill in Chess displayed by Mr. Lumley, of 
x has been blind the last ten ,and only 
within the last three years learnt the moves ; notwithstanding these unfavourable 
circumstances his skill in the game is remarkable.—The second Tel hic 
Match Game between Charleston and Augusta was drawn. py yy for 
visit from Mr. 


both —We were favoured a few days ago with a . Geo. Ham- 

, the ‘ished Bostonian Chess The shortness of his stay 
in New York admitted of his meeting with us on two occasions ; on the first 
he scored three against us, on the second in the only 


FIFTH GAME in the Match between Dr. Raphael and F. Perrin. 


White (B.) Black (P.) White (R.) Black (P.) 
1PwK4 PtoK4 15 Qt Q6 Kt tke R 
2PtwoKB4 P tks P 16 ths P tks Q 

3 KttoKB3 PtKKt4 17 B tks P to Kt6 
4PtoKR4 Pt Kt5 18 Kt to B3 B to Kt 2 
5 KttoK65 Kt to K B3 19 Kt to Kt5 Castles K R 
6 BtoK Ba peas 20 Castles B tks P 

7 P tks P BtoQ3 21 RtoK Kt BwQB3 
8 PwQs Kt toR 4 22 KttoQ4 RtksQRP 
9 BtoQKtich PtoQB3 13 K 1092 Rto 

10 P tks P P ths P 2% KtK3 Bw QKt2 
11 B tks P ch Kt tke B |25 KttoK BS RtksKtP 
12 Kt tks Kt Qt QKts | 26 R tke Kt R tks P 

13 KttoK5 B tks Kt 27 RtoRS RtoQB6 ch 
4 P tha B KttoK Kt6 | And checkmates in 2 moves. 





Mererperr’s Tuunper.—The following anecdote is current in the mu- 
sical circles of Paris—It is known with what impatience the public 
— the first ome of = “a hs ne Sere but the 

performance was delay y a singular caprice composer. At 
oue of the most dramatic periods of the work a violent storm bursts forth, 
and is, of course, accompanied by thunder. The manner in which the 
Opera-Comique represented the storm did not satisfy Meyerbeer, and he 
wandered about listening to every noise that was made in the hope of 
hearing something that came up more closely to bis idea of er 
peal. At last one morning, in passing before a house in course of de- 
molitiou, the falling of the stones and mortar to the ground, 
long wooden trough, gave precisely the sound which he 
hastened to the theatre, and ordered a long square funnel to be made of 
boards, and sent down through it quantity of stones. “The sound is 
too hard,” said the composer, “ we must have smooth lead or 
Grape shot would do onli “Bat it is impossible to obtain 
them,” said the manager, “ without permission from the Government.” 
Meyerbeer replied that he would undertake to procure them, and he 
wrote the same day to Marshal Vaillant, Minister of War, on the subject. 
The Marshal is said to have been much amused at the letter, and to have 
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ous to remark, from this table, how confirmed either class becomes in its 
condition in life—how little likely, after a few is a bachelor to 
break through his settled babits and solitary condition ; and, on the other 
hand, how readily in proportion does a husband contract a second mar- 
apt vio bas hen Gepuived promeiatly 9 bi Sat partons, After the 
age of 30, the probablity of a bachelor marrying in a year diminishes in 
@ most rapid ratio. The probability of 35 is not much more than half 
that at 30, and nearly the same proportion exists between each quin- 
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country, embracing Staten Island, Long Island, High- 
lands of ac. The net t order ; . 
r’s house, coach-house, stable, cow thicten house, vars, tool house tee® 


TERMS EASY. 
For further particulars, and for cards of admission, apply to 
HOMER BORGAN, 3 Pine St. 
E. H. LUDLOW. 14 Pine 8t. 


VAL. 
T= ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY HAS REMOVED TO NO. 56 WALL STREET, 
Opposite Hanover Street. 





NEW AND ELEGANT STOCK OF GOODS 
PREPARED POR THE SPRING TRADE 
F. DERBY & COMPANY 


Have Removed to the Newly Arranged Government Building, 
57 WALKER STREET, 

SROOND STREET BELOW CANAL STREET, WEST SIDE OF ND CLOSE TO BROADWAY. 
Bre MUCH MORE CONVENIENT AND BETTER LIGHTED PREMIDES THAN 
teeee ey reer one ied, re prt their Merchandise, 
which, for ELEGANCE, VARIETY. and EXT ere 

Thisis Saat Wee LARG FIRST-CLA OM TAILORING ESTABLISE 
MENT LN NEW YOR seeree mAMOU van 
MESSRS. B DW, PA & ©O., 
by steamers and vessels, Omen = ovary, destrabie novelty for GENTLE 
"8S DR. sedi be fe 
Herre Re BOOS eas atin PN vant ee Ral, 





PASHIONABLE TAILORING, 
NO. 675 BROADWAY, (LA FARGE HOUSE.) 
CHANDLER SMITH 
Invites attention to his Recent Importations of 
FALL AND WINTER FABRICS, FOR GENTLEMEN’S GARMENTS, 
COMPRISING THE 
Most Desirable Styles of Coatings, Pantaloon Stuffs, Vestings, dc. 


Those who leave their measures, can rel, having their Garments made in the most 
yereves fashionable style, and the workisasehi soebip seatty and thoroughly execated. Srria, 

‘asT#, and PaomerNess combined. Orders respectfully solicited. 
YOUTHS’ GARMENTS ALSO MADE TO ORDER. 


A CARD. 
Ww OPEN THE SPRING AND SUMMER RETAIL TRADE WITH A STOCK OF 
Keady-made Men’s and Boy’s Clothing, which Is already great attention on 
account of the large variety and extent of the many new desirable sty che 
Sore thie caneen SARERGNDS, 8 Me Deny moderate pF; at which we have them 
wo. 

Our Marghent Tellering Deporuncas be ow lied with mupeael vento pS am 
Coatings, Vestings and Trowserings, sclected with great taste and care in the several 
Pethe demand fer our well koown siyles of Clothing from all sections of the U States 
has more than doubled our trade this spring over any previous season. Thisin the: 4 





mamutactgre ; amd We aro aot ofvaid to state that we pay oer eebtege mone tos eaaniamaneh 
garment than any house in the trade 
This trifle, added to the cost of labour, as every qresemer geen Rataces, adds a large per 
equtage to Ro veal valao othe garment. Indeed, it is one of the secrets of the great suceess 
our system. 
We respectfully invite an early cal! from our friends that they may have a choice selestion 
est things. 


from the new 
D. DEVLIN & 00., 
268, 259, and 260 Broadway. 
We have largely added to our Shirtand Furnisbirg Goods Manufactare this season. We 
beg especia! attention to the same. 





Y|MEN'S CLOTHING, 


BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
AND 
CLOTHING TO ORDER. 
ALFRED MUNROE & CO. 


“41 BROADWAY, 





SPRING CLOTHING 


at 
CLARK’S, 
998 and 400 BOWERY, Opposite SIXTH STREET. 
Junction of 3rd and 4th Avenues, 
TWO FIVE STORY BUILDINGS 
DEVOTED EXCLUSIVELY TO THE SALE AND MANUFACTURE 
READY MADE CLOTHING 
FOR MEN'S, BOY'S AND CHILDREN’S WEAR. 
THE LARGEST, 
CHEAPEST, 
AND BEST 
SELECTED 
STOCK 


Fina and Fashionable Garments Ready-made and Made to Order. Entire satisfaction guaran- 
teed in every instance, and prices 2 per cent below any House in the trade. 


JEWELRY, &c. 











B. Ww. 
MANUFACTURING JEWELER, NO. 573 BROADWAY. 
(OPPOSITE THE METROPOLITAN HOTEL). 
OFPERS TO THE PUBLIC BIS 
Large and Elegant Assortment of Fine Paris Styles of Jewelry. 
C of DI RUBY, EMERALD, PEARL, STONE ©. ‘ 

Ww all of 18 OWN MANUP ACTURE. whieh he will sell at Aika ibe Mae 
NUFAC 8 LOWEST WHOLESALE PRICES. NO PLATED, or Ae 
TION J Y¥ SOLD AT THIS ESTABLISHMENT, 

SILVER WARE OF A TRUE STANDARD. 


BM AT ey 
BALL, BLACK @€co, 
AND or 


SILVER AND PLATED WARE, DIAMONDS, WATCHES JEW- 
ELRY, &C. 
SIGN OF THE GOLDEN EAGLE, 
NO. 247 BROADWAY, 
SOUTH CORNER OF MURRAY STREFT, OPPOSITE THE CITY mat, 
NEW YORK, 


on hand a very large assortment of 











Rich Jewelry, Watches, Clocks, Paris Bronzes, &e., 
TOGETHER WITH 4 GREAT VARIETY OF 
RICH FANCY GOODS 
Of Every Description. 
WM. BLACK. 


EBEXEZER MONRE. MENRY BALL 


WATCHES, JEWELRY, AND SILVER WARE 
T. B. R & Co., 175 Broadway, N. Y. 
ERS, AWD DEALERS IN 
ALL KINDS OF JEWELRY AND SILVER WARE. 
Orders from section of the country or the Provineca. Particular 
COLT, Furnishing Vamilics with Suver Ware. 


J W. MAYHEW, Attorney at Law, Madison, Wisconsin. 











[D. WALWorts, awy ‘and Counsellor at Law, Natchez, Miss. 
a : 





RZ, RICHARDSON, Atiorncy and Counsellor, Covington, Ky. 


EW ter eras Ripnat Penatate bat ane Rate toa ces the apne 
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THe Albior. 
INSURANCE. INSURANCE. 
sBCURITY " UNITY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF LONDON. 
IRE INSURANCE COMPANY, ae 
4 No. 31 PINE STREET, NEW YORK, U. S. BRANCH, 58 WALL STREET, NEW YORK BRANCH OFFICE, No. 4 BROAD STREET. 


(GREAT WESTERN BUILDINGS.) AUTHORISED CAPITAL, £2%,000,000 STERLING, ict nen nea nvgsabsecatinnten engheaiapenets $200,000. 


ag 8p A SPECIAL FUND OF $159,500 This Company Insure, against Loss or pag by FIRE, 
CASH CAPITAL $200,000. In held. by the New York Trustees, for the benefit of Policy Holders, in accordance with the onl and Mer 
ALL WELL SECURED ON BOND AND MORTGAGE. law of the State. Dwelling and F Stores 
—_— Losses adjusted in New Yuie and promptly paid, without reference to London. Saandind, Dustecten Gates an Beek Se. 
Property Insured on the Most Favourable Terms. NEW YORK TRUSTEES. On the most favourable terms. A! losses will be immediately adjusted and promptly paid. 
©, ©. Hateten, President Manhattan Bank. Directors. 
JOSEPH WALKER, President. — Livingston, Fina Barclay & Liviegton, Faeverice R. Lez, Denton Pearsats, ALFRED Moors, 
THOMAS W. BIRDSALL, Secretary. Warts x, “  Danean, Sherman, & Samus, Wuers, Cuanies J. Dover, Bexsamux W. Prop, 
spouts — Bagtiet Suits, ALonzo A. ALyorp, A. Stewart GLack, 
DIREC . NEW YORK peerage Avam W. Ly Joun R. Parton, D. Hexweser, 
Ricuarn P. Bacrr, We. Dexmstoux, Gzonce H. Bares, Fovanr Bewson, 5 New Street. ¢ no. BM 0 D, frm of 3 9 Ss ' gorge L. Ossons Fuses sueseem, xD, 
8. T. Vacenrins, Epu'p. W. Cortes, Epwarp CRomwBLL, firm of © & Co. ENS UMrORD, ireet. Jous A. Deveac, Coanenics B. "Timrsom, 
J. De Pevster Ocpen, 35 William Street. 
JounR. Wiss, Wat, Brapsatt, Jr, Gnoncs B. Gainwait, sie eee tral Tiseres £ rowers, Jossru Sruast, firm ot J.£4.f§uart ke. | US*8* 4. Bowsn, 4 . James Homes. 
Rost. L. Murxar, Surra Lawnence, Tuomas J. Owen, 8. Hawxuws, Xo. KE. D. Sraacos, firm of Dayton, ne & Co. 
Ws. Aucew Boris, Jos. Lawrence, Anraony P. Francia. jtreet. Besssmts M. Wurrtock, firm of B. M. & E. A. FREDE RICK R. LEE, President. 


Wau. L. = ire of Me lor hitloek & Co. SAMUEL WILLETS, Vice Pres. 
. Ww » L. B. W . Sami. C. Paxson, Samvet D. Basoocs, ak Ww firm of Wilbur & Co. ’ 
‘eens heme Jou rom D. Cromwent, JonaTHaN ODELL, ba toes apmnanten - Benjamin J. Pentz, Secretary. 
Hawny Baxnow, Wu.uaeF. Morr, E.J.Doxwmu,  — Rossat Bowne. GEORGE ADLARD, Manager and General Agent. PACIFIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Rowsnp Husont,  Epwazp Woop, 58 Wall Street, New York. OFFICE, 111 BROADWAY. 
MARINE AND INLAND INSURANCE. 
GERMANIA JANUARY, 1859. ASSETS, $880,000. 
— ATs Seenee:' CONTINUES TO DO AN EXCLUSIVE 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY, Wins po cnt “Sere dee haart as ebcang yaad 
Office, No. 5 Beekman Street, CITY OF NEW YORK forty Goes per On vont tm ‘on the outstanding serip—and has 
(THE PARK BANK BUILDING.) Petes: ALFRED EDWARDS, President. 
¥ WALL STREET. WILLIAM LECONE ¥, Vice President. 
OFFICE, No. BENJAMIN A. ONDERDONK, Secretary. 
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ALL PAID IN. STOCK CAPITAL, (all paid in, ‘end eoousdlly Invested). $500,000,00 
1859, .. 835,227,59 LIFE INSURANCE 
HIS COMPANY HAVING ALL ITS CAPITAL PAID IN, AND IN PROC ESS OF 16,745.71 
18H COMMERCIAL Compayy 


inves'ment, is now ready to receive sqomeness, and to issue POLICIES OF INSUR 
ANCE on Merchandise, Buildings, Ships in port, and other Property, on favourable terms. BRIT 
dot s MAURICE HILGER, President, Insures Buildings, Merchandise, Household Furniture, Rents, Leaves, and other Insurable Pro. ESTABLISHED 1820. 
eran. 5 : POG ee we dager ly Oe oe ae. AL (WITH ACOUMULATIONS) $6,504. NO RXTRA CHARGE FOR CROSS 


DIRECTORS. —_— Cn ft — * Half Premiums may remain on loan. Promptly paid. Call 
wAgaion ING Je : ove of ours pratis of he bastnass of aes omeany are ne . —~ boraia, Australia, and special r Omen 85 Wall 
oe : to bol its polici ing in’ and suc! carefully inv Street, 
< . Firm bat Tienes 3 BCs. forthe holders of capa “oF the tasaved. until the fand thus accumalated sha!l have reached GEO. M. KENEVITT, Acrvarr. 
“ ‘Ball, Black & Co the makin, } the Gash guarentes of Se Compaey $1,000,000 ; and, 
te erin will be —— ao reuay ‘and to the extent that the prodts asersing to the policy: 
sag oy ty, 4 rs exceed the sum of $500, Fl NANCI AL. 
t 
Hennings, Maller A 5 Gesting Firet Annual Division to Poliey- Holders, _ dectared July Oh, 1887 —— ———- ia 
0. @. Ganther & Serond oO 


July Sth, 1858,.. ° 
Shaver Warttey & & Graham. Third o bed will be declared July, VBS, .. 2. 6.s0000+ RICHARD BELL } ee 





hoker 
Lovachigk, Wesendonk & Co. GEORGE T. HOPE, President. FER FOR SALE, BILLS ON THE U =... BANK OF LONDON. AND ON THE 
ER Hoe & Uo. H. H. LAMPORT, Secretary. Bash of Mention’ end its Brendes in Connén, in outa 00 outs Porehacere 


fe —perasry Ex: and N and able in Canada 
— 4 » Mang change, otes, Drafts, payable pur- 








W. Lobach &8 Schepeler. MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY ba 
G. Vom Baur & Co. AGENCY, No. ll WALL STREET. REMITTANCES 
Bunge, Burlage & Co. ACCUMUL ATI LATED FUND, January 1, 1880. 920 ie " 

“ * ee . UNION BANK OF LONDON. 
President 81. Nicholas Bank. DIVIDENDS PAID, to oS gi16n, hh 


VERPOOL. 
NG THE MANY ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY THIS COMPANY, ARE—THR 
ity thy An InOUR TY OF A LARGE ACCUMULATION, ANNUAL declaration of Dividends, BELFAST BANKING COMPANY, Ireland. 
A. & E. Scheitlin. ner MENT oF Div ee A CREDIT of 50 PER CFNT. ON NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND. 
A FE PR if dest 
B Keupe 4 Commings. and Appl furnished, WITHOUT CHARGE, on calling at DRAFTS ON THE ABOVE BANKS IN 8UMS TO SUIT, FROM 1 UPWARD. 


obn H. Abeel & Co us office of the undersigned Agents, PAYABLE ON PRESENTATION, AND GOOD EVERYWHERE IX 
Counselter ot Law JOS. L. & J. P. LORD, Agents. ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, 
Ht Becker & Greve cane.gan, or WALES. 
uaa k Com ‘ee a no ZTNA ” ‘TAYLOR BROTHERS, 
MELVIN © WHITNEY. a INSURANCE COMP ANY No. 76 Wall Street, New York. York. 
Ronen’ sq UTR Ks on ae Pectin tastnee & Os he ol aiind 
Bienen WhetP ALL: beg 58. Weatiall HARTFORD. JOHN MUNROE &@ CoO., 
"i a) ting & Co. AMERICAN BANKERS, 
Money te Reem ¢ on Bond and Mortgage. INCORPORATED IN 1819.—CHARTER PERPETUAL. NO. 5 RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS, 
peieiniliniitiquiasone CAPITAL PAID IN, $1,000,000. Gn, CIRCULAR LETTERS OF CREDIT ON ALL THE PRINCIPAL TOWNS 
MARINE AND FIRE INSURANCE. SURPLUS rere © 1859, $750,000. A. Ontes of omanee 
PARTICULAR ATTENTION I8 INVIT®D TO THe FOLLOWING ADVANTAGES Thomas K. Brace, Roland M ‘ {aE ND. wee aie 
bgt wee tag Samuel Tudor, Bawin G. Rip Dre, a perrovt, “”  consraNTINOPLE, caIRo 
SUN MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. Joseph Church, Samuel 8. . Alexander | 4TEFANpara, Jencsatie, see 
INSURANCE BUILDINGS, No. 49 WALL STREBRT, N. Y. Robert Bell, ‘owt Banka 1e. Office in New Vork, No. 8 Wall Street. 
The amouat of Capital, over $1,300,000, Ebenezer F' nham, H. da 
. Risks taken at the lowest rates Eliphalet rs “palkeley, William F. Tuttle. 
by ty a fag Ty is es —— and invested, the MUTUAL relat FG RIPLEY, Preside 
onl to the Me alee ot ve No ni ht is required of the assured beyond the pa: Soa THOS. A. ALEXANDER, Vice-Pres. 08 Breadway WN. ¥. 
of So ccteal Premium; hence no responsibility can attach to the cy-| Tomas K. Brace, Juwn., Secretary. spaven a BEFane TO GaLivount ORRGON 
OFFICE OF NEW YORK AGENCY, LANDS, by the Mail Sreamerecf the end hel echo ee 
tL ty led ny Ay ey the Policy beeere bts just been declared, out of No. 63 WALL STREET. Exchange on California, Oregon, aud the Sandwich as eee 
last year, added to the Capital. JAMES A. ALEXANDER, Agent . 
TRUSTEES. DUNCAN, a4 & Co, 


a] 
> . Cuas. HM ER BAN - 
Keswet Senems, Pose Fi Tavrnuatom, 1 a poe THE INTERNATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE CORNER OF PINE AND NASSAU STREETS, NEW YORK 
cig 


tous Las &, Jr. . ’ SOCIETY OF LONDON. iss0B 
AsTuOoNY rH "weuses, Jacos K Nore, j Circular Notes and Letters of 
Auras Serves, Jos. Gamtann, Jr., 4 (Late National Loan Fund Life Assurance Soctety.) available in all the Principal Ty prog hare sta 
Gass, ve i Bowuss, Pca, Quasuae Srascuas, Orrick OF THE GENERAL AGENTS FOR THE Unrrep >) MERCANTILE CREDITS, FOR USE IN EUROPE, CHINA, &e. 
‘nap’o. G. Posten, Simon de Viesen, Joux A — New York, Feb. 1, 1859. 
RB. NEILSON, Preside HE undersigned hereby give notice that they continue to receive BROWN, BROTHERS & CO, 
JOHN WHITEHEAD, Secretary. AurRep SETON, Vice President. cations for Life pon Be on the most favoureble terms. Pamphlets NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 
New York, November 1, i868. containing the Rates of Premium can be obtained at their a oo = ne Issue Credits for TRAVELLERS, availadie in any part of the world. 


peg t ae COLLECTIONS IN THE BRITISH PROVINCES. 
LOCAL ae OF DIRBCTORS. 
METROPOLITAN q J. W. Gerard, Junr. Henry Ludiam, AND NOTES PAYABLE IN CANADA, WHEN EXCHANGE 18 PROVIDED 


L Caleb em J. G. Holbroke. . : 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, Paul Spofford, B.F. Wheelright, and bills purchased and collected on England, Ireland. Seotland 
10s BROADWAY, So.icrron—Robdert J. Dillon. | Consuitixne Counse.—J. W. Gerard. as oy sat 4 SON, 
CORNER OF PINE STREET, NEW YORK. Mepicat Examivern—S. 5S. Keene. ‘ "fe 2 William Street, New York. 
Cash Capital $300, The Local Roane Pivectare mast overy other Wotoeniag 0 eo Gin , Tl Wall . 
THIS COMPANY HAVING A CASH CAPITAL EXCEEDED By | Street, New York, where all business connected w: Society's UGUST BELMONT 
these of only three other city composites, continess to insure all kinds of a. 4 — rt — oe of promptness and at- No. 1 beAvER STREET, N. ¥., 
property, buildings, ships in port and their cargoes, on terms as low as are | *2tion parties cass of Settlement of Claims, ISSUES LETTERS OF CREDIT TO ALL PARTS OF TUE WORLD, 
sity of All Policies are issued Lan eee, TL Wall Street, New York, and all claims 
@onsistent with the security of the insurers and the insured. are 0d i and paid without reference to Lond For the Use of Tra’ 
edical Examiner is daily at the Office in Wall Street, between 1 and 2 


sendieneda: Tee Medica BREWER & CALDWELL 
JAMES LORIMER GRAHAM, President. +r a Capital Stock, £500,000, 20 Gla Slip, cosner Water Strest. Sew Verk. 

Josern B. Vaxxcx, Manrix Bares, Jr., Guasrr 8, Breceuan, A GUARANTEE FUND OF $200,000 is deposited in the hands of the | ***34** oF Cxsssssron BEANE oF 1 OF LIVERPOOL, 
Laowarp Arriesy, Dupuey B. Fuucer, Joun C. HenpEnson, Comptroller of the State of New York, for the benefit of all Policy-holders in | in sums of One Pound Sterling and upwards, AL 
Pasp’x H. Wo.corr, Cuan.es L. Voss, Lorrarn Freeman, the United States. Lamp, Soortame and W ates. 
Wiis K. Srrone, Wanrnen Deano, Jr., Epwarp Macomsgr, Cc. E. HABICHT. —_—_{_z{———————————— 
Moms TayLon, Hewer V.Borum, ° Warsow 8 Cass, J. G. HOLBROOKE, f General Agents. | gERRING'S PATENT CHAMPION PIRE-PROOF Sarre. 

AMES U. DHELDON, OSEPH ABNUM, Jr., HARLES FE. APPLEsY, LOCKS, WERE 
Danret Panien, Jas. Lon. Granam,Jr., Sam. D. Braprorp, Jr., w's Epa — jetais at the World's Pair comer a Far New 


Guevaves A. Conoven, Ew AnD A. srAwsneny, Secretary, b*- mS hy ad ia ites Nii preserve sas thy | Pa World's 


ROBERT C. RATHBONE, Assist. See Potent restore the cover Say he Paste make it 
pa ang | "ce eng all, and preserve ibe scalp free trom all dlncabas 06 the 


Cstammen, udges, Atiorneys, Dociors, Clergymen, Professional men, to make and sell 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE. Scotiemen aad the world, Bear teectmon lores - 
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LLL ne ee ce 


. » f} ty 
ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY : aro, cam ast | Bara te tecurg of Pit, Jeweiry ti ier vlan 
OF LIVERPOOL AND LONDON. hesiors ‘ ~ 
Ofice, 56 Wall Street. ' SANFORD'S LIVER INVIGORATOR. 
AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, eT . aly Grom Gums. 
22,000,000 STBRLING. OR §10,000,000,. . DYSPEPSIA, 
Paid up Capita! anu Surplus, $3,000,000, . . ; -eryenun 6 
4 SPECIAL FUND OF . . all ements of the 
10° uEEY "Lomas, 1 NEW voRk, 3 peda 











a “ LIVER; STOMACH, and BOWELS, 

fe : yiela wariably after taking a w doses 

Losses adjusted in New York, and promptly paid. SANFORD'S LIVER INVIGORATOR. 

In addition to its Fire Business, this Company is prepared to transact ; One doliar per botile. Sold by Dr. SANFORD, proprietor, 345 Broadway, and al 
LIFE INSURANCE IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. amartas to town and country. 


NEW YORK TRUSTERS. MOTHERS! 
Adam Norrie, James McCall, Richard Irvin. 7 MOTHERS!! 
ae paneememre, .. Feb. ; MOTHERS! 
Wm, 1, ONT FAIL TO FROCURE MRS. Wins years soorEEG CHILDREN 
Thos. , Beth. Sterman, Ski . : ce Tt has no equal a oon by 
W. Batler Duncan, eury L. Routh, ’ i relief and 
Henry A. eayee” 
Epuunp Hurry, Surveyor 














ANDW REMEDY Y FOR SALT aa Ae i + ab its weight tu 
os oy ated ony — senses, at once se ae eae, topte a a4 oe ts an old aad 
ms of the Price, Only Twenty-Five Cents a Bottle. 
ating a Reanedy penetrates 


a ed and sold by sod ost by AB wD. 
by Druggiets general 


LOW AY’S PILLS and OF 
caution, as (nere are lar eeene oes 
Now Yort and London, appears \a semi ‘ranepareat levers tm every leat of tho bon te se ~ 5 CO. PROPRIETO 
“(gold sh the manulectery, N 80 Maiden Lane. wertal, 1 Tours. Ww. YOUNG Pr RS 
63 cents, end $1 por bes oF por. . » New York, and by all Draggists, at 25 cents, IPAL o yy. ULa =v} SO. 16 BEKKMAS ST 





























